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LITERATURE AND ART. 


Tue Union Macazine.—Here is another splen- 
did number of this beautiful and entertaining pe- 
riodical. It contains “ Shawangunk Mountain,” 
by Alfred B. Street ; “The Surrender of Detroit,” 
by Mrs. Sheldon ; and a variety of other interest- 
ing reading by celebrated authors. “‘ Going to 
School” is an engraving which will awaken the 
memory of by-gone days in the minds of all who 
have plodded their way to the district school house, 
through the wintry snows of Yankee-Land. 
“Steps to Ruin” is a highly-wrought, life-like 
engraving.— The Janesville Gazette, Janesville, 


Wisc. 


Tue Unton MaGazine or Lirerature anp Art, 
for March, is received. It contains eleven embel- 
lishments, the principal of which are “ Steps to 


Ruin,” the last—* Pardoned’—and Fashions. | 


The contents, as usual, are entirely original, and 
by some of the best writers in the land. The Union 
Magazine bids fair to outstrip all competitors, ex- 
cept Graham’s, which is its equal. The Lady’s 
Book falls far below.—Maine Cultivator and 
Hallowell Gazette, Hallowell, Me. 


Tue Union Macazine for March is both beau- 
tiful and good. J. G. Saxe contributes ‘‘ The Old 
Chapel-Bell,” paraphrased from the (German. 
The story was a gem in prose, and it has lost 
none of its value in the resetting by Mr. Saxe.— 
Vermont Watchman and State Journal, Montpe- 
lier, Vt. 


Tue Unton MaGazine for March contains two 
beautiful steel engravings—‘ Steps to Ruin—the 
Last,’ and ‘ The Pardoned.’ The mechanical ex- 
ecution of this magazine is not surpassed by any 
of its contemporaries, and its contents are varied 
and entertaining. It is, we think, the magazine of 
the country —Milford Weekly Union, Milford, 
N. H. 


Tur Union Macazine.—A very acceptable 
Magazine comes to us the present month, with 
all its usual—or we might, perhaps, better say, 
unusual attractions. Its success has now become 
one of the * fixed facts.”"— The Daily Transcript, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Tur Union MaGazine or LireraTure AND Ar’. 
—We have received the March number of this 
beautiful magazine of original literature, which 
presents a fair specimen of its character and liter- 


ary merit. The engravings are, as usual, of a su- 
perior order. A soft mezzotinto represents a snow 
scene in which an unfortunate inebriate is pictured 
lying senseless on the cold ground, while his faith. 
ful dog caresses and in vain endeavors to arouse 
him from the chill embrace of death. The story 
is affectingly told by Francis C. Woodworth. A 
fine line engraving entitled “The Pardoned,” pre- 
sents an affecting prison scene, which is touching- 
ly explained in a fragment by Mrs. Emma C. 


| Embury. In the table of contents a thrilling 


story, entitled “ ‘The voice of the Mute—a passage 
from real life,’ by Wm. Gilmore Simms, takes 
deserved precedence, and proclaims the high cha- 
racter of the work, independently of a host of other 
productions from the most popular writers of the 
day.—Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, Norfolk, 
Va. 


Union Macazine.—We are in receipt of this 
most excellent Magazine, and feel that we do not 
go too far when we say it stands deservedly at the 
head of American Magazines. Its contributions 
are rich and varied, the result of a selection made 
with judgment on the part of the Editor and Pro- 
prietor, from among the best Periodical writers of 
the day. Its engravings are original, and chiefly 
from designs of T. H. Matteson, Esq., an artist 
whose productions never tire the beholder. It 
needs but a glance at its contents to induce any 
one to become a subscriber.—Easton Sentinel, 


Easton, Pa. 


Union Macazine.—The Union for March takes 
the lead of all its cotemporaries. It is a magni- 
ficent number. The engravings are elegant speci- 
mens, of the art; and the contributions evince a 
high order of talent. W. Gilmore Simms contri- 
butes an interesting paper, which is followed by 
contributions from the pens of Mrs. Embury, Os- 


| good, Ellett, Hewett, Dana, Sedgwick, Edg&r A. 
| Poe, &c.—Sandy Hill Herald, Sandy Hill, 


| 


Tue Union MaGazine.—The March number 
of this elegant monthly is received, and its ap- 
pearance justifies the high opinion we have ex- 
pressed respecting the elegance of its embellish- 


iments and the excellence of its typography and 


paper. ‘The last of Mr. Matteson’s designs en- 
titled ‘“*Steps to Ruin,” appears in this number, 
and the melancholy end of the poor inebriate is 
powerfully depicted. The letter-press illustration 
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( Mixp, solemn October—the twilight of the year! | frost, till all day long there is a shower through 
The winds have not yet forgotten their summer | the tall woods. They are dropping around me 
softness, and late asters twinkle like stars through | now, with a sound like soft rain, and the many 

€; the shade of thickets. But the leaves are falling ; | clasping arches through which I see the sky, are 
morning after morning you can see them dropping | fast losing their tracery of painted arabesques. A 
», thicker and more frequent, loosened by the early | clear, broad stream is below me—blue and fathom- 
$2 VOL. Il.—No. Iv. 10 145 
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less—for it holds the autumn heaven ; and away, 
through the light haze, some purple hills rise with 
a long curve above the horizon. The crystalline 
brightness of the atmosphere touches them with 
a clear, glowing purity ; and, gazing on their soft 
outlines, my soul goes back to Italy. 

It is but a thought—a moment of electric fleet- 
ness—and I am in Florence. I wander over the 
Ponte Vecchio, looking through its central arches 
at the Appenines, or bargaining for luscious figs 
with the merry contadini; I stroll for hours 
through the Royal Gallery, or, in the matchless 
Tribune, lose myself in enraptured trance before 
the divine St. John, or the sad beauty of Guer- 
cino’s sybil. How freshly, after two years’ ab- 
sence, come up again the slightest incidents, the 
most trifling objects, even the very thoughts of 
my happy sojourn! There is scarcely a stone in 
the streets I do not remember. I could paint the 
laurel avenues, the clumps of fan-like pine, and 
the spiry shafts of the cypresses in the Boboli 
Garden, bough for bough, as they looked when I 
last saw them. Delightful Florence ! how often 
do I climb in thought to the convent of San Mi- 
niato, and look down on thy dome and airy bel- 
fries, and over that paradise of Val d’Armo! 
Many autumns must pass before I shall see again 
the fair valleys of Tuscany—yet to-day I wil! 
retrace my old wanderings, for Memory needs 
neither passport nor conveyance, in her travels. 
Will you hear a simple, yet, I trust, not entirely 
profitless record of a character, whose remem- 
brance I cherish with a deep and romantic in- 
terest ? 


Opposite my rooms in the Via Vacchereccia, | 


was one of the handsome cafés which abound in 
Florence—spacious, showy establishments, where 
men of all nations meet, to talk over the gossip 


of the world, over their coffee, or a flask of the | 


golden vintage of Orvieto. The tourist is always 
certain of finding there the principal sheets of 
Paris, Marseilles, Rome, and Genoa, as well as 
Galignani’s universal “ Messenger,” and the 
equally familiar Augsburg Gazette. 
however, are tacitly avoided, at least in the 
lingua Toscana ; for, though the government is 
disposed to be liberal, other influences are mingled 
in the affairs of Italy, and the stranger is by no 
means certain that there is no secret agent of the 
police within hearing of his words. Social inter- 
course is less trammelled, and the café often 
proves a convenient neutral ground, from which 
friendships of the strongest character often date 
their commencement. Even the Englishman 
there at times forgets his nationality ; the Ger- 
man, who is everywhere at home, and the Ameri- 
ean, who can make himself so, if he will, have 


Having, therefore, rendered my countenance 
familiar to the Swiss garzone, I felt perfectly at 
home at the “ Café di Minerva.” In the morn- 
ings, when the bell of the Palazzo Vecchio woke 
me with its musical chimes, I hastened down to 
enjoy “Le Siécle” over a cup of coffee; and 
often, after our jovial dinner in an old palace but 
a few paces from the birth-place of Dante Ali- 
ghieri, we returned—a genial company of paint- 
ers, sculptors, and one humble scribe—to lounge 
an hour over the marble tables, and talk of our 
homes beyond the sea. 


At such times we were sure to be visited by La 
Fioraja—charming Fioraja—whose vivid Italian 
beauty we admired even more than her basket 
of breathing flowers. At least, I always saw the 
eyes of my friend, the young painter, grow bright 
with admiration, or it may be, with so much 
gazing on her own, as she came up to us with a 
graceful courtesy. He tried hard to catch their 
color and dewy lustre; but his memory invariably 
forgot its duty. He would have painted them 
from the lovely model, but La Fioraja was proud 
—her very glance checked the artist, when he 
would have proposed this. 

Perhaps I have already said enough to explain 
the melodious title by which we knew her. She 
belonged to a class, which, springing up originally 
in Florence, seemed to have been a growth of the 
simple and poetic Tuscan character. The fo- 
reigner is charmed with the beauty of these 
flower-girls, who, in their broad straw hats, the 
rim of which falls on their shoulders, and their 
fragrant baskets on their arms, enter the hotels 
and cafés, and bestow on the guests these offer- 
ings of their genial climate. They ask nothing 
for their daily gifts; every morning they are 
| brought with a smile, or when the face grows 
kind and familiar, a few words of cheerful gossip, 
and it is left to the stranger’s generosity to repay 
this delightful attention by a ing donation. 
There is something exceedingly poetical in this 





Politics, | 


| absence of all bargaining—a recognition of sacred- 
_ness in the delicate gifts themselves—which in- 
| vests the custom, and those who follow it, with a 
| character of beauty not always belonging to them. 
| The profession, if such it may be called, is now 
| invaded by less worthy followers, and having been 
| adopted in other cities, is begmning to loso its 
| local characteristics. The flower-girls of the 
| Champs-Elyseés, witty and vivacious as they 
| undoubtedly are, still cannot borrow the charming 
| simplicity of the Tuscan Fioraja. The language 
| spoken by these latter, is that of Petrarca and 
| Boccaccio, and it loses none of its music on their 
lips. . 

Although generally of humble extraction, they 
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life. which at first notice surprises the stranger. But 
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when Florence is more familiar to him—when he 
strays through its unequalled galleries, and sees 
the peasant feasting on their treasures of Art, 
with a less perfect appreciation, doubtless, but 
with as deep-felt an admiration as the prince— 
he ceases to wonder. Where every street is 
adorned with some work of an immortal master, 
which is familiar from childhood to the eyes of the 
people, the common mind partakes unconsciously 
of a pure spiritual fount, too often sealed to the 
rich and prosperous in our own land ; and hence 
it is, that a love for the arts seems to be a natural 
element in the Italian character. Our Fioraja 
seemed to have an unerring perception of charac- 
ter and taste, and never failed to bestow her 
flowers accordingly. It was to me an interesting 
study to watch her quick choice of bouquets, and 
its justification, in the countenance of the receiver 
—and rarely indeed did she seem to make a wrong 
disposal. Once she Jaid a few blossoms before an 
old gentleman who was sitting opposite to me, 
buried in the perusal of a newspaper, which he 
had monopolized the whole morning, notwith- 
standing the polite hints of the waiter, that others 
had repeatedly desired it. He merely lifted his 
eyes and looked at her: the hard, cold expression 
of his countenance was unsoftened by a single 
gleam of feeling or “‘ speculation,” and as he rose 
to leave, he left the flowers where they had been 
laid. They were the last she ever offered him. 
Another time, I observed a young man, appa- 
rently a German, whose face was marked deeply 
by the traces of some settled sorrow. She hesi- 
tated but a moment in approaching him, and 
placed upon the table a cluster of roses. I 
thought her gift inappropriate ; but a second 
glance showed me that the blossoms were white, 
and bound up with them was a sprig of the 
mournful cypress. The stranger took them me- 
chanically, and though his face did not change its 
sad expression, I saw that his eyes grew dim with 
tears. She had recognised the tone to which his 
spirit soonest responded. 

La Fioraja and I were soon acquaintances—as 
far as my broken Italian would permit conversa- 
tion. My room in the tall house opposite was 
kept continually fragrant by the myrtle, heliotrope 
and roses she brought me every morning. As the 
clear, cold days of November came on, and sharp 
winds, that had been sweeping around the snowy 
top of Monte Morello, came down into Val d’Arno, 
some of the more delicate blossoms faded, and at 
last she had only the hardy geranium and the 
beautiful Tuscan rose, which bleoms along sun- 
shiny terraces the whole winter through. 

* Fioraja,” said I, one cold morning, “ why do 
you not bring us the same sweet flowers as for- 
merly? Your basket is getting much lighter than 
it used to be.” 
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* Ah, signor,” she answered, speaking of the 
flowers with a manner that reminded me of Ny- 
dia’s song : 

“ Hark, what the poor things say, 
For they have a voice like ours!” 


—* Ah, signor, non vogliono fiorare pit. They 
do not like to blossom in these cold days. I shall 
have to let them sleep till the spring comes; and 
then I shall have violets for you.” 

“ But, Fioraja, I shall not be here when the 
spring comes. And when the violets blossom, I 
hope to gather them at home.” 

** Signor, can you leave Italy—ecan you leave 
beautiful Florence ?” 

“ My own country,” said I, “is dearer to me 
than even Italy; and if you were there, you 
would say that it was nearly as beautiful. We 
have flowers, too, in America, as bright and 
abundant as these.” 

“In America!” she exclaimed; adding, in a 
lower tone, ** you are then an American?” 

“ Yes,” replied I; “did you never see one be- 
fore, you seem so surprised ?” 

““] never ask the signori whence they come, 
but I knew some one once who went to America.” 

“« Ah, bella Fioraja, is it some one very dear to 
you, who has gone to my country ?” 

For an instant there was something like a proud 
dignity in her countenance: but, resuming her 
usual playfulness, she answered with, I thought, 
some sadness in her voice: * Yes, signor, it was 
one dear to me—molto, molto caro !”—and it is 
impossible to describe the melting tenderness 
which these words have on an Italian tongue. 


She took up her basket and left me. I respect- 
ed what I thought an artless avowal of some 
early attachment; and though she sometimes 
questioned me with great apparent interest re- 
specting America, I was careful to avoid referring 
to a subject which I supposed might awaken 
sorrowful remembrances. Still, I could not help 
feeling some curiosity as to the domestic relations 
of La Fioraja. Words escaped her almost un- 
consciously, at times, that showed her to be pos- 
sessed of a mind, which, even though it might 
have been expanded by a limited share of educa- 
tion, must have been naturally superior to those 
of her class. But there was a quiet dignity in 
her manner, which repelled the questions I felt 
tempted to ask. I was convinced that there was 
serious thought, and perhaps experience, hidden 
behind her every-day gayety. 

One evening I was sitting alone in the Cafe di 
Minerva. ‘There were but few guests present, 
none of whom were known to me. La Fioraja 
entered as usual, and, laying aside my paper, I 
waited her coming up the hall, stopping here and 


there at the half-deserted tables. But a mf 
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distance from me, sat a young Frenchman, whose 
gay, careless deportment, and air of unabashed 
selfishness and self-possession, marked him for one 
of those wandering roués, who often find it con- 
venient to leave Paris for a season, and seek 
amusement in the intrigues and jealousies of 
Italian society. As she was in the act of leaving 
him her accustomed gift, he seized her hand with 
a bold familiarity. She quietly withdrew it, and 
was about to proceed, when he made some whis- 
pered remark, whose insolent freedom roused all 
the indignant pride in her nature. Stepping back 
hastily, she cast upon him a look, whose withering 
scorn even he could scarcely support. As she 
turned towards me, her lip had still its disdainful 
curve ; and the soft lustre of her eyes, which my 
artist-friend was so enthusiastic in praising, had 
kindled into lightning. Child-like as she usually 
seemed, she was now all woman. 

I could not but mark how suddenly she changed 
again to the lively flower-girl. There was always 
an under-current of earnestness, even in her 
gayety, which prevented the thought of lightness ; 
and I knew she was not one from whose heart 
the memory of either injury or kindness would 
easily pass away. 

“ Fioraja,” said I, with some share in her own 
indignation, “in my country, you would find 
more respectful treatment. You must not think, 
as many do here in Italy, that we are a nation 
of savages. We have something of the chivalry 
which your ancestors once had, and we pay 
everywhere honor and respect to woman.” 

La Fioraja’s heart must have been a proud one, 
for her glowing look seemed to thank me for my 
country’s sentiment. She paused, as if pondering 
some sudden thought; she looked at me, in doubt 
—then, as if something had confirmed into reso- 
lution the half-formed design floating in her 
mind, she bent nearer, and whispered : 

“« Signor, since I knew you came from America, 
I have wondered whether I might ask a favor 
of you. But it is a favor which cannot be granted 
without your learning a secret of my own—a 
secret known to no one beyond the walls of my 
dwelling. After what has passed to-night, I think 
1 can trust you; the more especially as you say 
you have but a few days to spend in Florence. 
It would be a happiness to my father to see one 
who comes from Ameriea, and you may, on your 
return home, be able to do us all a great kindness. 
I can tell you no more now, for see, the signori 
are noticing my delay ;—will you not meet me, 
to-morrow evening, at this hour, at the Fountain 
of Neptune, which you know stands in the square, 
beside the Palazzo Vecchio ? ” 

I assured her earnestly that she might trust in 
my compliance, and in the faithful keeping cf any 
trust she should deem me worthy of receiving, 
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and parted from her, made completely impatient 
for another day ; for the least trace of romance in 
one single human history is far more interesting 
to follow, than the novelist’s most elaborate and 
exciting inventions. 

Eight was chiming from the tall, turreted tower 
of the Palazzo, and the rich moonlight came pour- 
ing into the square through the arches of the 
Uffizzi, silvering over the dryads before the 
palace-door, and the colossal David—the divine 
work of Michael Angelo—as I stood beside the 
fountain. Neptune and his bronze Tritons cast 
up sparkling showers from their twisted shells, 
and their muscular figures seemed animate in the 
moonlight. I did not wait long for La Fioraja. 
She came lightly and quickly across the open 
square, with an empty basket in her hand.— 
“ Thanks, signor!” said she, hurriedly ; “let us 
not delay !” 


We passed down the brilliantly-lighted Via 
Calzolajo, the Florentine Broadway—crossed the 
Cathedral square, with the shining marble belfry 
towering above us, till the stars seemed but orna- 
ments on the tracery of its needle-like spires. 
Then we entered one of the long narrow streets 
which lead in the direction of the Porta della 
Croce. We said but little; La Fioraja had lost 
her sprightliness, and I was too deeply interested 
in the issue of my adventure, to question her 
prematurely. We passed between the tall black 
prison-like palaces, as old as the days of Cosmo 
de Medici, with which this part of the city abounds. 
Scarcely a single person was to be seen; the 
iron-barred windows, and huge, massive gate- 
ways had something stern and forbidding in their 
appearance ; and the narrow, crooked streets shut 
us out from the genial moonlight. Down a nar- 
row alley I caught a glimpse of Santa Croce, and 
knew that we could not go much further without 
reaching the city wall, whose square embrasures 
were already visible. Turning into a street which 
ran parallel to it and opened upon the Arno, we 
stopped before an old palace, which, in its palmy 
days, might have been among the richest in 
Florence. But its aspect was now dark and de- 
serted. No light came from its grated windows, 
and no sound was heard within to give token of 
cheerful existence. 

“This is the place, signor,” said La Fioraja ; 
“ knock, and you will be admitted. The rest you 
will learn within.” With these words she entered 
a small garden-door, and disappeared. 


I did not hesitate, but knocked at once, and 
loudly. After a pause, footsteps were heard 
slowly approaching, and the rusty lock grated 
with the turn of an unwilling key. The door 
was at length opened, and an old servant, holding 
in her hand a tall iron lamp, saluted me. 
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« Enter, worthy signor,” said she; “the lady 
Fiammetta is expecting you.” 

«“ But,” I asked, somewhat surprised at this 
speech, “ where is La Fioraja?” 

« You will see her before you leave.” 

She closed the door after me. We crossed a 
low hall, the ceiling of which was admirably 
painted in fresco, in the style of the old ‘Tuscan 
master, Volterrano. In the centre was a sculp- 
tured escutcheon. At the end of this hall, a 
flight of broad marble steps led us to a lofty 
vaulted chamber, hung with old knight!y portraits, 
which, from their lines of resemblance, and the 
changing styles of costume, were evidently those 
of a family which could trace back its ancestry 
to the days of the Medici. A few master-pieces 
by the old painters completed the decorations ; 
the only furniture was a marble table, wrought 
in rich mosaic, and a few stately-looking chairs, 
which seemed as ancient as the palace itself. A 
light stood upon the table, behind which a tall 
mirror doubled the cheerless splendor of the apart- 
ment. 

I waited some minutes in intense expectation, 
wondering what mystery had made me its subject. 
I looked at the table, the pictures—I stepped to 
the window which opened upon a terrace filled 
with flowers—and, gazing into the moonlight, 
was fast losing myself in a labyrinth of conjec- 
tures, when I heard a footstep. A_ side-door 
opened, and a lady entered, before whose stately 
beauty I involuntarily made a low reverence. 
Her dark hair was braided on her head, and 
clasped by a circlet of small pearls; she wore a 
rich satin robe, and a single diamond of surpassing 
lustre glittered on her breast. She came up to 
me with a smile, and I started back astonished at 
beholding—La Fioraja! The same, yet how 
changed! Her pure peasant beauty was height- 
ened into the grace and lofty bearing of a prin- 
cess ; the gleam of the dark eye was firmer—the 
curve of the red lip prouder, and though the pure, 
sweet brow was unaltered, it seemed radiant with 
the invisible halo of thought. She might have 
been placed with the jewelled dames who looked 
on us from the walls, (and now, for the first time, 
I saw their features in her own,) and been honored 
as the noblest of them all. 

“ Fioraja !—pardon me, signora!”—I stam- 
mered. 

“ Nay, my friend,” said La Fioraja, or the Lady 
Fiammetta, as she really was, in the same sweet 
voice as ever, yet without its tone of careless 
gayety: you must forgive me for this evening’s 
mystery. You now know the secret which I 
scarcely dared to reveal. ‘This is the palace of 
my father, Andrea di Lavagna, and I have asked 
you hither in the hope that you might tell him 
( , ; . 

i of the country in which his unfortunate son has 
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found refuge and it may be, give him the clue 


to some knowledge of my poor brother. I am 


| now his only child, and the last of the Lavagnas. 


It is a bitter thought to my father, that his name, 
once among the proudest in Genoa, should be ex- 
tinguished—and he so loved Antonio! Oh, sig- 
nor, if you know of any comfort for him, Fiam- 
metta di Lavagna will bless you for it!” 

* Lady,” said I, deeply moved, ‘*doubt not 
that I will do all I may, to serve you. But tell 
me of your brother.” 

“* Alas, signor, it is a sad story. I was many 
years younger when Antonio was forced to leave 
us. All my father’s hopes were fixed on him ; he 
had seen his other children taken from him, one 
by one, till only were left Antonio, the best and 
bravest of all, and myself, who was then a child. 
He had given all his estates in Lombardy and 
Parma to Antonio’s keeping, reserving only this 
and some other trifling property, for the support 
of his few remaining years. Antonio was gener- 
ous and noble-spirited; he could not bear the 
foreign yoke which was upon Italy: and, stimu- 
lated by the remembrance of his heroic ancestor, 
Fiesco, in an unfortunate hour joined a conspi- 
racy against the government. The terrible fate 
of the Carbonari, but a few years before hung 
over him ; but when the band was broken up, and 
its members seized, he escaped to the Appenines, 
and, after the most crue] hardships, reached Flo- 
rence. A day only could he remain with us—he 
had condemned himself to eternal banishment, 
and, tearing himself from our embraces, hastened 
to Leghorn, whence he sailed to America. Our 
poor father was nearly heart-broken. His pro- 
perty, too, was lost with Antonio’s condemnation. 
The little left us was not enough to provide for 
our wants, and preserve the last dwelling-place 
of our ancestors. The two or three servants we 
retained were faithful to me, and have kept my 
secret—but, signor, my father does not, must not 
know that you have seen me as La Fioraja !” 

“ What, lady! have you thus nobly sacrificed 
your pride of birth to filial affection, supporting 
him by the painful alternative of assuming a 
character far below your station—below the soul 
you inherit? Oh, lady, this is nobly done; but 
could you not have spared yourself this experience, 
which must be hard to bear? Here are paintings, 
which would bring you gold in abundance.” 

“‘ Signor,” replied Fiammetta, with the old 
stateliness in her look and tone: ‘ this palace and 
these paintings are all that is left tothe name of 
Lavagna. They have been inherited from father 
to son for centuries. They will be the only legacy 
we can give to Antonio, if he ever returns. I 
would beg in the streets of Florence, sooner than 
part with them. They are my own consolation— 
they remind me that I am of proud and princely 
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blood. 
soul as well as the costume of La Fioraja, here,’ 
at least, I feel myself a Lavagna !” 

The excited blood rushed to her cheeks and 
forehead, as she stood with one arm extended to- 
wards the rare paintings on the walls. In the 
silence of the moment, as the loud, rich melody 
of her voice died away, I could have believed 
myself existing in that romantic age, whose very 
spirit seemed to live again in her. 

“ Let us seek my father; he has been told that 
a stranger will visit him,” she said at length. 

I followed her through a vaulted passage, at 
the end of which she knocked gently at a door. 
“ Enter, my child!” said a voice that trembled 
with excess of age. We passed into a cheerful, 
and even luxurious chamber. Vases of rare 
flowers filled the windows—divans of velvet graced 
the walls—and a lute, curiously carved and inlaid 
with pearl, lay upon the floor. An old man, 
whose beard, snowy with eighty winters, fell upon 
his breast, was seated in a large cushioned chair. 
Fiammetta, pressing his hand tenderly to her lips, 
said to him: “ This, my father, is the signor of 
whom I spoke.” ‘The old man bowed his head, 
and faintly beckoned me to advance. 

“You are from America, signor, my Fiam- 
metta tells me. My poor Antonio fled to your 
country. Oh, if you have heard but one word 
of him, tell it to me. I am old and feeble: I can- 
not live long—but before I die, I would hear of 
Antonio, since I may not see him on earth.” 

His voice grew indistinct: Fiammetta’s face 
was hid in his bosom, and his tears fell upon her 
head. How I longed for some angelic messenger 
—some spirit of earth or air, compelled to my 
will, to bring tidings of the exile! How I tor- 
tured my memory in the vain search for some name 
or form which might have been their Antonio! 
Taking the hand of the old man, I knelt beside 
him and tried to soothe him. I told him that 
many of the political exiles of Italy had found 
refuge in America; that some of them had risen 
to honor; that in my country there were paths 
of honest life and ambition open to all, and that 
the generous, manly spirit of his son would be sure 
to win him friendship and a home. Finally, I 
promised to seek for him on my return, and send, 
if possible, some tidings of his fate. 


If in the streets and cafés I put on the’ 





— 


He listened, and his grief seemed quieted ; lay- 
ing his hand on Fiammetta’s head, he murmured: 
** God has still been merciful ; he has left me one 
dear child!” Oh, the unutterable love and de. 
votion which answered from the eyes of that 
child! ‘ Blessed Virgin!” she cried, “ watch 
over our Antonio, and lead him back to his home 
and the hearts that are breaking for his loss ! ” 

I joined my tears to their own: that fountain 
of the heart, which had been early dried to my 
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own sorrow, gushed forth again at the wo of ) 


others. I asked and received the old man’s bless. 
ing, and we rose and departed. 


When we again reached the picture-chamber, | 
Fiammetta said, as she gave me her hand at part- | 


ing: “Forget that Fiammetta di Lavagna lives, 
when you again see La Fioraja. We have been 
happier for this interview ; may you be able here- 
after to make us happier still ! ” 

I wandered slowly back to the Via Vacchereccia, 
deeply touched with this unexampled instance of 
filial love and heroic devotion. I wished for gold, 
for rank, for political power, that I might aid 
them, and haply restore the exiled Antonio. But 
I was a poor, powerless wanderer, and could give 
them but a wanderer's sympathy. 

A day or two afterwards I left Florence. In 
the cafe I again met with La Fioraja—the same 
bright, artless creature as ever, to al! but myself. 
I took her offered bouquet in silence; this time 
it was composed of the rarest and richest 
flowers. My words, at parting, were for the 
flower-girl, for strangers were near; but my 
glance was for the descendant of Fiesco. In 
obedience to the universal custom, I would have 
made her a parting gift: but she foresaw my in- 
tention, and said, in a low, firm voice: “ Not to 
me, signor!” Many a day after that, in toiling 
through the wintry Appenines, on my pilgrim-way 
to Rome, did I rest at the foot of an olive or wild 
fig-tree, and, opening my knapsack, inhale the 
faded fragrance of the last Tuscan roses I received 
from her hand. 

Two years have passed since then, and I have 
not found Antonio. Meanwhile, a new freedom 
is dawning over Italy, and I still trust that he 
may one day return to Florence—to his old 
father, and Fiammetta, the princely Fioraja ! 


CHARADE. 


My first, o’er earth, soft radiance diffusing, 

Inclines the heaven-born mind to heavenly musing ; 
And erst it was an idol, at whose shrine 

Myriads bowed low in Egypt’s glowing clime. 


My second swiftly moves without control,— 
Bright to the eye, as Hope is to the soul. 
My whole embellishes, with magic power, 
Alike a peasant’s cot or prince’s tower. 
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) Kanova, a hermit of Hindoo, had suffered se- 
verly, because, after he had vowed himself to the 
life of a saint, he became desperately enamored of 
a beautiful girl of inferior caste, whom the laws 
forbade him to marry. The more sinful it was re- 
presented, the stronger became the temptation ; 
according to that powerful law of human nature 
| which impels man to desire most that which is for- 
bidden. After a terrible conflict with himself, he 
( resigned his aspirations after a saintly character, 
) and hid himself in the depths of the forest with his 
; beloved. There she bore him a son, and there she 
lived four years without seeing a human face be- 
» yond her own little circle. Excepting the spiritual 
) conflict, which was now and then renewed within 
him, the hermit was as happy as Robinson Crusoe 
might have been, if instead of being waited upon 
( by his man Friday, he had found some gentle, 
pretty Fayaway. He built his hut under a great 
bower of verdure, formed by interlacing trees, of 
luxuriant East Indian growth, through which the 
sunshine cast a golden glimmer. Gorgeous par- 
rots glanced about in the bright atmosphere, and 
swarms of bees hummed cheerfully at their work 
‘ among the flowers. A small river flowed near by, 
( on which sailed troops of dazzling white swans. 
‘ No sound was heard there, except the buzz of in- 
sects, the song of birds, the cry of wild deer, and 
( the voice of the hermit chanting hymns to his 
‘ gods. 
Very beautiful was the boy who grew there 
' alone with nature. He was flexible as an osier, 
nimble as a fawn, and a whole tropical heaven 
) looked out from his ardent eyes. It was truly an 
Eden for love and childhood ; but the demon Fear 
{ cast his shadow there. The poor hermit could 
| not, for any length of time, dispel the idea that he 
was forfeiting hopes of paradise hereafter, by thus 
making to himself a paradise below. His eyes 
( melted with tenderness as he gazed on the beauti- 
( ful child sleeping on the breast of his beautiful 
) mother ; then he would turn away and sigh at the 
\ thought that forloving them so dearly, he might 
be obliged to return on earth again in some inferior 
shape ; perhaps in that of a pariah,* a goat, or 
even an ape. 


* The lowest caste among the people, whose situation in 
) Hindostan is similar to that of the negroes among us. 
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When the little Manou was three years old, 
his mother died. The hermit buried her in the 
silent forest, and then there came over him in his 
loneliness a renewed desire to be purified from 
every earthly stain, to rise above every human af- 
fection, and become completely absorbed in the 
contemplation of the Divine Being. But the little 
one clung to his heart-strings, and tied him to this 
earth. He resolved to forego extraordinary pil- 
grimages and penances, until the boy became a 
man ; for the sacred books assured him, that in 
fulfilling the duties of a father, he was doing some- 
thing for his own happiness in a future existence ; 
and in this particular their teachings harmonized 
with the promptings of his own heart. But what 
if he should die while Manou was still in his child- 
hood? Die without atoning for his human enjoy- 
ment by severe penances and mortifications of the 
body? He shuddered at the possibility of coming 
into the world again in the form of a pariah or an 
ape. Thus did a spectral theology haunt his brain, 
as in various forms it has haunted the brains of 
thousands. Meanwhile, the friendly old earth 
carried him on her bosom, and soothed him with 
murmuring waters, the song of birds, and the 
prattle of his little Manou. 

The hermit’s most earnest wish was to have his 
son renowned as a saint; and in order to keep him 
perfectly safe from the temptation which had 
dragged him downward in his own saintly career, 
he resolved that he should never hear there was 
such a being in the world as woman. The child 
pined for his mother at first, but never hearing her 
name mentioned, he at last forgot her. He spent 
his youth in gathering wild grain, fruit and flowers, 
offering sacrifices to the gods according to the 
instruction of his father, feeding his tame deer, and 
learning portions of the Vedas* by heart. Never 
coming in contact with any of the stormy passions 
of life, his countenance was singularly calm and 
innocent ; but m the languid dreaminess of his eye, 
there was something that indicated latent fire. 

Existence passed smoothly and pleasantly with 
him, till he attained his fifteenth year. At that 
time it chanced that a portion of the British army, 
passing across the country to a new destination, 
came into the neighborhood, and were quietly en- 


* The sacred books of the Hindoos. 
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camped for a few days among the surrounding 
hills. A company of the officers, one or two of 
them with wives and children, took an excursion 
in the forest to enjoy the beauty of the scenery. 
Manon, wandering as usual in search of fruits and 
flowers to offer to the gods, heard such sweet 
sounds as he had never heard before. He stopped 
and listened eagerly. Did they come from birds in 
paradise? As he stood gazing all round him in 
the air, the tones ceased; then suddenly they 
burst forth again in livelier measure. He followed 
them, and drew ever nearer, pausing oft to listen 
with timid wonder. At last, he came within sight 
of a vision that almost gave him wings. A lad 
with the European complexion, which Manou had 
never seen, was leaning against a tree warbling on 
his flute, and a fair young girl was singing while 
she playfully fastened wild flowers in his hair. 
Never in human eyes shone a light so intense as 
beamed from the young Hindoo: He was afraid 
tospeak, he was almost afraid to breathe, lest the 
lovely vision should vanish. ‘The maiden search- 
ing for new flowers skipped through the bushes 
that separated them, but when she met the stead- 
fast eagerness of his gaze, she screamed and fled, 
dropping half her flowers. When Manou recover- 
ed from his astonishment, he sprang after them, 
but they were nowhere to be seen. 


The quick tropical blood leaped in his veins un- 
der this new excitement ; and when he entered 
the hut, his father was instantly struck with the 
fire in his eyes, and the flush on hischeek. ‘Oh, 
father,” he exclaimed, “I have seen two such 
beautiful creatures! One young man, not at all 
like me, made such delightful sounds with some- 
thing he held to his mouth! But the other! oh, 
how beautiful he was! His eyes were like a piece 
of the sky, and his hair was like the sunshine. He 
wore a long robe, almost to his feet, and he sprang 
through the bushes like a young deer. I did not 
know there was anything in this world so beauti- 
ful! Who do you think they were? Did they 
come from that Europe you have told me about? 
I will make you a staff to-morrow, and we will 
walk till we find them.” 


The hermit easily guessed that his son had seen 
an English girl; and to divert his mind from the 
idea of going in pursuit of her, he said quietly, 
** How does my son know that he has not seen a 
vision of Gandharvas* and Asparas? ”t 


“T did not think of that,” replied Manou ; “ only 
when I first heard the sounds, they seemed to me 
to come from Paradise.” But this explanation did 
not cure his restlessness. As he lay down on his 


* The spirits of tuneful sounds, celestial musicians of the 
air, believed in by Hindoos. 


t Nymphs of Hindoo mythology. 
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couch of leaves at night, he inquired, “ Do the 
Gandharvas live with the Asparas, father?” 
*‘ They are much together,” replied the old man. 
Manou was still for a long time, and the hermit 
supposed he had fallen asleep ; but again he broke 
the silence of the night by asking, ‘ Father, shall 


I ever become one of those spirits of sweet 
sounds ?” 


“ Perhaps you may, my son, when you die, if | 


you fulfil all your duties, sacrifice often to the gods, 
subdue the senses, and think no evil thoughts.” 

‘“* What is it to subdue the senses?” he asked. 

*‘ It is not to eat when you are hungry, or drink 
when you are thirsty, or sleep when you are 
drowsy.” 

“And what are evil thoughts?” inquired the 
guileless babe of fifteen. 


The hermit found it difficult to answer ina » 


manner intelligible to the inexperienced youth. 
“To wish to kill anything, or harm anything, is 
having an evil thought,” he replied ; “ but silence 
is best for you now, my son.” 

Obedience is among the greatest of Hindoo vir- 
tues, and therefore Manou spoke no more; but 


he lay long awake, wondering that it was possible | 
to wish to kill anything. Extreme reverence for >) 


Nature, inculcated by the pantheistic creed of his 
country, had taught him that it was a sin to throw 
a stone at a bird, or even to pull fruit too violent- 
ly, lest the tree should be unnecessarily wounded ; 
and the degree of hardness that could commit 


murder was to himinconceivable. But pleasanter 


ideas chased away these disturbing thoughts, and ) 


he fell asleep to dream of flower-nymphs and mu- 
sicians of the air. When he woke, the music of 
his dream still sounded so audibly in his spiritual 
ear, that he started and looked round in search of 
the lovely vision he had seen the preceding day. 
The first question he asked was, “ Father, if I do 
not eat when I am hungry, nor drink when I am 
thirsty ; if I sacrifice constantly to the gods, and 
obey you, -and feed everything but myself, how 
long will it be before I can become a Gandhar- 
va?” 

The gentle-hearted hermit looked at him with 
a sort of mournful reproach, as if he would have 
said, “ Are you then so anxious to leave me alone, 
my son?” But he quelled the human feeling, 
and calmly answered, “ It may be ten years, or it 
may be a hundred, or it may be a thousand. I 
cannot tell how many forms you will be obliged to 
take, or how long you may remain inthem. But 
if you do your duties well, and mortify the body, 
you may become something much higher and holi- 
er than a Gandharva. 
absorbed in the Divine Mind, and enjoy eternal 
beatitude.” 

“T should like to be a Gandharva fifty thousand 
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years,” replied Manou; “ for they have those ? 
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beautiful Asparas for companions. To have an 
Aspara sing to me, and smile in my face while 
she placed flowers in my hair, would not that be 
divine beatitude ?” 

The hermit groaned, and called his son to their 
morning sacrifices. The youth performed all his 
duties with redoubled zeal, but he was evidently 
absorbed with the one idea that had taken posses- 
sion of him. He lingered about the grove where 
he had heard the flute, and often waited there for 
hours. When sunlight gleamed through the foli- 
age, he hoped it was the golden-haired Aspara. 
When shadows floated over the ground, he thought 
the beautiful objects of his vision were hovering 
near him, though unseen. He gathered up the 
flowers, which the maiden had dropped among 
the bushes, and reverently preserved them in 
baskets of moss. He said their souls had gone 
away and become sweet sounds. Perhaps they 
would come to him when he was a Gandharva, 
and when he breathed them forth again in hea- 
venly tones, they would become flowers far more 
beautiful than they had been. Men would call 
them fragrant and graceful, but only the flower- 
nymphs and the music-spirits would know that 
their fragrance was a song. 

Day by day, he ate less, and his dark eyes be- 
came larger and more luminous. The maiden, 
whom he supposed to be a nymph, was always in 
his dreams. Again and again, he asked, “ Why 
will not my soul go out of this body, that I may 
become a Gandharva?” 





At last, by starvation and intense longing, he 
wasted away and died. The old hermit buried 
him tenderly, and on the grave of his innocent and 
beloved child, he shed his last tear, and struggled 
with his last human emotion. He did not know 
that the poetic, loving, intense spirit of the child 
carried with him all his remembrances of moon- 
lit groves, and dream-music, and flower-nymphs, 
and performed another human pilgrimage in 
the form of Mozart, before it became a Gand- 
harva. 

On himself, he felt that the greatest of Hindoo 
afflictions had fallen ; for he had now no child to 
offer funggal sacrifices for him, when he departed 
from the body ; and this his creed taught him was 
essential to the future welfare of his soul. But he 
meekly accepted this destiny as a punishment he 
deserved. ‘Nothing remains for me now,” he 
said, ‘ but severe penance for my sins, and a re- 
mote hope that, by complete annihilation of the 
body, I may finally attain to complete absorption 
in the Divine Mind, and thus remain in immortal 
paradise.” He made terrible vows of self-torture, 
and fulfilled them. Day and night he stood on 
tiptoe without food. In summer he exposed him- 
self to the hot sunshine, and in winter he lived in 
the water. Finally, he made a vow to walk a 
thousand miles with his arms perpetually stretch- 
ed upward. But before he had half fulfilled his 
task, the poor abused body fell down exhausted, 
and strangers hid it in the earth. 





TO A YOUNG LADY, 


Who had presented a Cluster of Flowers. 


BY Z. 


BARTON STOUT. 


Tuey lie before me faded— 

These last of summer's flowers, 

And though the tints are shaded 

Of this bouquet of ours, 

Still fragrance sweet remaineth, 

A charm that cannot fade— 

As the lone heart retaineth 

The memories love hath made. 
For the soft touch 

Of love’s impassioned breath, 
Like flowers’ perfume, 

Surviveth blight and death. 








Health to thee, gentle maiden ; 
Thanks for thy flowers so fair— 
Flowers beautiful, and laden 
With odors rich and rare. 
And in return, I send thee 
A bright, young, autumn rose, 
And prayers that shall attend thee, 
Awake or in repose. 
Be thy life’s-dream 
Like pleasure’s light-winged hours ; 
Thy loves and hopes 
Wreathed with immortal flowers ! 
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THE FAIRIES. 


BY DAVID RICE, M.D. 


Away up above the clouds, they tell, 

Is a sun-bright realm, where Fairies dwell ; 
Fairies that sport through the balmy air, 

Where the stars all shine, and the skies are fair; 
They smile, they laugh, they blush, they sing, 
And soar away on a golden wing. . 


Happy, indeed, must the Fairies be, 

In a home so bright, fadeless and free. 
Behold! they mount in a mystic car 

To the radiant blaze of the brightest star ; 
And now on a cloud, by a soft breeze drawn, 
They bathe themselves in the mellow dawn. 


Over yon cloud view that amber flush, 

*T is the radiant glow of a Fairy’s blush ; 
They give the sky its cerulean hue, 

And hang the gay rainbow with jewels too. 
To the Arctic Seas away they hie, 

And light up fires in the northern sky. 


These “ Ethereal Nymphs” are rogues, we know, 
For they love to perplex us here below; 

They gather the mists that around them form, 
And hurl down the rain and the cold hail-storm ; 
Or, plying a spark to the electric cloud, 

Wake the lightning’s gleam and the thunder loud. 


O, bright is the land where the Fairies are! 

For their stars a// shine, and their skies are fair; 
Gems never fade there, nor pearls dim grow,— 
White robes are made there, pure as the snow. 
Youth ever blooms there, roses expand, 

Ah! my spirit sighs for a “ fairy-land!” 
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JENNY LIND. 


BY GEO. W. CURTIS. 


“ Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder? ” 


Art .ength I have heard the voice of which Shelley 
was the prophet in his song to a skylark. If 
the glowing genius of the South expressed itself 
in the passionate Malibran, the calm, sunny, 
grand spirit of the North sings in Jenny Lind. 
And to hear her, is so unique and exquisite a plea- 
sure, that one ought not to keep it a private de- 
light ; but let others read the magic of that im- 
pression in the enthusiasm it creates. Yet all 
accounts of musical delights seem rhapsodies ; for 
they are attempts to describe in one language 
what was adequately said in another; and such 
pleasures should rather be communicated in what 
they suggest in kindred or different arts, than in 
direct description. And I do not forget that, while 
I now confide myself to the interpretation of the 
most rapturous moments of music lovers, sure that 
in hearing Jenny Lind, they would have sounded 
new depths of that delight. 

It was a satisfaction to a dainty sense of pro- 
priety, to hear her first in the beautiful opera-house 
of Berlin, where the rising of the curtain upon the 
first act of Bellini’s Somnambula caused a thrill, 
similar, yet different, to the silence that precedes 
the Miserere in the Sistine chapel. The pea- 
sants danced in with bridal wreaths and flowers, 
which they hung upon the cottage door; and, 
standing aside, sang the bridal song ; while Jenny 
Lind, the peasant bride, in the broad-hatted, short- 
skirted mountain costume, came through them to- 
ward the welcoming audience, who knew her and 
loved her from long experience of her charm. She 
acknowledged her welcome in a curtsey, which 
was neither cringing nor imploring ; but was the 
recognition of a sympathy which should not be 
misplaced. For as she moved around the stage, 
and had not yet sung, it was clear that her grace- 
ful name, if it indicates only a gentle, sweet wo- 
man, is entirely insufficient. Amiability is only 
the ornament of her sweet, calm dignity. Forshe 
is in the finest sense, not only in her fame, but in 
her mien and personal magnetism, one of the few 
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women in whom Goethe’s “demonic power,” 
which is only strong and commanding in men, is, 
besides, delicate and soaring and pure. 

The stillness of the audience was that of a sum- 
mer noon ; she being before it, gave that charac- 
ter to the silence ; and upon this, like buds un- 
folding in the rapt radiance, stole sweet and soft 
and pure, her first words and air. It was the 
simple utterance of her simple delight as a village 
bride. She sang with such ease—like the girl in 
the fairy-tale, whose every word must needs be 
gems or flowers; her voice was so wonderfully 
sweet and strong and flexible, that there was 
nothing striking in the impression, more than in 
the grace of a perfectly-graceful woman. Like 
flowers in summer and stars at night, it could not 
be otherwise. The audience felt and acknowl- 
edged it. There was nothing boisterous in the 
applause ;—it was the murmuring, half-stifled 
admiration which indicated the character and 
strength of the sympathy between the Fairy and 
her friends. 

The first act ended in the same manner. She 
did not for a moment condescend to injure the 
propriety of her part by any display of power 
or skill. Like Hercules playing ball, one felt 
without seeing, the power which could toss worlds 
with ease. The acting was as perfect as the 
singing. She compelled the stupid chorus to sym- 
pathy and life. It was a village festival—an ex- 
quisite pastoral moving and singing before us. 
That which the music failed to express of the 
deep, quiet country delights, in which the grand, 
beautiful landscape has its share, she indicated in 
her demeanor and feeling of her part. The stage 
became what it is to the child—a picture and real 
pleasure. Something so entire and symmetrical 


| was wonderful to see and feel. At the close of the 


first act she parts with Elvino. The farewell was 
sung which never would be farewell. The last 
notes lingered and soared, and died into mellow 
softness, as a bird blends with the sky. Then si- 
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lence—then another look—auanother strain; and 

in one swift, irresistible embrace, her voice 
“Caught up the whole of life and uttered it,” 

and the act ended. 

The second act is tragic. Her lover leaves her | 
without reason, and accuses her of faithlessness. 
Then, what sorrow! what despair! Her mag- 
nificent voice thrilled through the theatre. It rose 
and soared far above the wildest crash of the or- 
chestra ; and floated decreasing and swelling in 
wonderful trills. It was like a storm gathering 
among the mountains, wailing and warbling and 
sighing ; then driving in keen, wild gusts of passion 
over the quiet plains. She appealed to her com- 
panions—she clung to Elvino—she upbraided him 
with such sweet, proud sternness for his doubt. It 
isadream. It is not possible that he can really 
doubt me. She took his hand: Elvino, let us 
awake. Is this terrible visio! necessary to balance 
our happiness. Let us burst from a spell which 
makes you so unworthy of me as to mistrust me. 
But it is no dream. ‘This is Elvino; and he dis- 
cards you. These are your friends ; and they are 
cold to you. This is yourself, deserted. ‘Then 
came the flush—the glow—the slow paleness and 
despair; the yearning, passionate wailing duett, 
which must have made real to the coldest infidel 
of life in the theatre, the deepest and most beau- 
tiful love. And as it failed and died, and the 
chorus sang that she had betrayed a true heart, 
and was suffering the first remorse, she looked for 
a moment in Elvino’s face, clutched him retreat- 
ing in the crowd, and fell senseless upon the 
ground. The audience would not reverence the 
unity of the opera; and compelled her to appear 
and recognise their enthusiasm. 

In the third act, she enters with her mother, 
a bride no longer, but a heart-breaking woman. 
Not heart-broken ; for such love prophesies an 
outlet from despair. Elvino comes; and she ap- 
peals to him in vain. He has chosen another 
bride; and she retires before the crowd of vil- 
lagers singing the new nuptial song. But he 
wrests the ring of betrothal from her finger. 
“* My ring, oh! mother.” The new bridal party 
assemble, who will not listen to count Rudolph’s 
assertion of her innocence ; and that the secret of 
somnambulism will explain all; until emerging 
from the mill above them, Amina appears, slowly 
walking in sleep. She descends toward them ; 
her hair falling around her shoulders ; her white 
dress loose about her, and carrying flowers in her 
hand. Yet sleeping, she advances to the front 
through the appalled villagers. This ring is gone. 
These flowers like me, are withered. Sleep will 





not wipe out the mournful remembrance. Yet, if | 


my prayers might give him a more heartfelt life 
with his new bride! If he could but return home, 





although nothing shall return to me more! Elvi- 
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no feels that she is sinless, and has already re- 
turned to her his heart and love. If only he 
would give me my ring again, which how can he 
now refuse to this mournful dreamer? She puts 
it again upon her finger. Even in dreams she 
enjoys no less than suffers. In life so intense, 
sleep sympathizes with waking. ‘ Oh, mother! 
this is happiness too great.” ‘Then followed such 
dream-like, exquisite silence. We, too, were rapt 
into that heaven. We floated with her in the ce- 
lestial deeps of her love. But she must realize it. 
This must be perfected as dreams have limned it. 
She awakes, and Elvino is kneeling at her feet. 
Why waken me from happy dreams ?—yet what 
is this? Is this dreaming also? No, replies the 
chorus ; this also is real. Love so deep demands no 
explanation ; sure that all must be right at last, and 
content to find itso. Yet a moment of recogni- 
tion to you, my mother, and to you, my friends. 
In that moment, as in a burst of sunlight that 
dissipates the cloud, she feels the warmth in 


her very soul. It is melted, and soars fountain- 


like, in spires of rainbow melody. Every one 
knows the last song in the Somnambula ; and now 


it was leaping and flowing in irresistible jets of | 


joy ; as it may have vaguely warbled through the 
composer's fancy, as he sought to bind it into the 
bars, like soaring, struggling cupids in a cage. 
The audience could not rest, and rose to her, as 
she answered the encore ; and the curtain fell like 
night upon that midsummer day. 

Walking homeward in the moonlight, her 
voice figured itself as a lark soaring in a spring 
morning, and gushing with the song of spring- 
time and a world-beauty, as he floats upward 
to the sun. Soft shadows of clouds darken over 
him ; for so exquisite are the shades and mod- 
ulations of her song; and the hues of flowers, 
and the sweetness of their breath blend in the 
glittering richness of that song, which is itself 
the very lily of sound. It is dewy, pure and fresh. 
It is a nightingale in the day, in whose song 
is hidden all the depths of the mellow starlight, 
and the voluptuous moonlight repose. It is the 
singing soul of spring—the cool dripping of fairy 
waters at twilight ;—drops which gush from the 
heart of the earth. 

Is this extravagance? But how else could I de- 
scribe to you the fragrance of a flower which you 
had never smelled, or the lustre of a gem you had 
never seen? for this is as new and pure a delight 
as these. If you would tell me of your beautiful 
child, or of the happiness of love to one who was 
also a lover, would it not be the fancy which could 
alone tell the tale? What pictures did it draw in 
your imagination? what sunsets and moonrises 
did it suggest? Were you steeped in the glorious 
extravagance of fairy-land? ‘Tell me these, and 
I shall understand you. For only those who 
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would themselves be so affected, can understand 
the delight of such things. It is not the learned 
connoisseur who most truly feels the charm of 
Raphael’s Madonna ; nor those who could follow 


Jenny Lind through all keys and measures, and | 
write the music as she sang it, who would be her 


best audience. 

The enthusiasm which surrounds and heralds 
her, is different not only in degree, but in kind, 
from the admiration which greets other artists. 
Men and women, of whatsoever fancy and taste, 
surrender their criticism to her. For she creates 
her own sphere and canons of criticism. She ree 
minds one of no singer, but has revealed new pos- 


sibilities of singing ; and so a new world of art. As 


Mozart’s Don Giovanni is the justification of the | 
opera—world as distinct from that of the drama or | 


of other music, as of other arts—so is Jenny Lind 
a justification of singing. She constantly sug- 
gests men and works in kindred, but different arts ; 
For 


it seems to be the law of the royal court of genius, 


and so indicates an equal height with them. 


that whoever knows one, knows all; and per- 
ceives at once, the sympathy which places them 
there, and which unites them. Mozart reminds 
one always of Raphael, Michel Angelo of Dante 
and Beethoven; and now, Jenny Lind of Cor- 
reggio. For she stands in these mighty ranks, at 
least for these years while her expression is equal 
to her genius, alike, yet so different ;—a violet 


among passion-flowets and roses. Whoever re- 


members in Parma, the Diana frescoes of Correg- | 


gio, will understand the blooming health of beauty 
—the free, broad, child-like sense of life and love, 
blended with those deep strains of sadness, which 


are the shadows of delight—that is the character | 


of her singing. 
called in their best meaning, the verses of Blake: 
“ Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a rock I saw a child; 
And he smiling said to me, 
‘Pipe a song about a lamb;’ 
So I piped with merry cheer: 
*Piper—pipe that song again ;’ 
So I piped—he wept to hear.” 

With all this magnetic meaning of her genius, 
Jenny Lind’s is the finest address of an artist to 
an audience. 
and graceful action. 
mand. 


It is quite the ideal of calm-poised 


As a girl who knows that she shall say 
nothing and do nothing, which is not radiant and 
gracious to her lover, because she is so soul-sure 
of love, and confides in it for all the eloquence and 


adorning of life ; so Jenny Lind stands before her | 


audience, quietly 
most appreciating sympathy, because she knows 
that if she give simple way to her peculiar inspi- 
ration and power, it will be sure to find its wel- 


come and home in every heart. It is beautiful to 
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Like Correggio, Jenny Lind re- | , 
: x | same as in the sternest tragedy. 


| rejection of a heart ;—sudden, unrelenting, and 


There is no appeal or de- | 


conscious of the deepest and | 
| what may not appear ?—what wreck may not be 
| made of the deepest faith in life and love? 


see one musical artist address an audience nobly, 
and not meanly. Jenny Lind’s manner breathes 
the humble self-respect of genius. There is no 
rant iu her singing, which is as poor and ridiculous 
as the same thing in acting. But it rises and low- 
ers the hearer, like a day-heat and morning, with- 
out shock or surprise; but with a light and 
warmth which permeates his whole being. 

Yet we must not forget, that some astronomers 
yet hold to the theory of spots upon the sun ; and 
that some critics assert, that Jenny Lind is not 
beautiful ; and is incapable of grand tragic repre- 
sentation. It is a little foolish to ask what beauty 
is. But is not beauty a suggestion only? Do we 
not call a face of regular and delicate outline 
beautiful, even when the person is uninteresting ; 
because those rare lines and graces suggest that 


_ harmony and satisfaction, which manner or mien, 
' 
or whatever inexpressible radiance and atmosphere 


around another person suggest? Is not beauty 
that subtile spirit which looks now out of the eyes, 
now nestles in the delicate complexion, now moves 
in the little grace ; and now radiates and rejoices 
in the whole feeling and being of another? This, 
if one hears and sees Jenny Lind, and does not 
hear and see, has denied itself to him; and he 
will not know what it is—what is possible to his 
latent perception, until the magnetism of hearing 


| and seeing shall reveal to him what is seen and 


heard. 


And now, omitting the testimony of worthy 
critics and lovers to the magnificence and solemnity 


_ of her Norma, we will consider, that in the pasto- 


ral Somnambula, she indicated the majesty of her 
power. ‘This is simple, maidenly sorrow ; and so 
she represented it. But the elements were the 
Here is utter 
without cause. The grim fate of the Grecian 
tragedy is really the genius of the second act of 
the opera. 
the same time perceives the inability of her lover 


—being a lover—to realize it. 


She is conscious of injustice ; and at 


There remains for 
her only earnest denial—trusting to the truth of 
her love. He cannot trust to anything but what 
he has seen and heard ; and the wounded pride 
and grief of a supposed deceit blind him to what 


| would otherwise be as clear to him as the sun. 


The misunderstanding is inevitable. But the very 
fineness of her love, upon which she relies, reveals 
to her the exquisite mechanism of life ; and she 


feels that the crown of that love may be indefi- 


| nitely postponed—and may never be at all; for in 


such a crisis love doubts everything ; and mean- 
while, unworthiness—self-deception may appear— 


This 
is as solemn as any tragedy; although it is in 
Swiss still life, and not in Greece; and although 
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| 


it is the sorrow of sentiment, and not an intellec- | 
tual inexplicability. 

Jenny Lind’s nature is sunny and serene, but 
not light. ‘The fiercest tempests burst in the soft- 
est summer-day, whose calm and beauty is deep- 
ened by the unconscious perception of its latent 
force. And so it must be always true, that a 
finely-organized and profound nature, although 
balanced into cheerfulness and repose, if occa- 
sion stirs, is slung into the grandest passion. The 
power of sadly-serene Antigone, of her own will a 
priestess, in the hour of suffering and sacrifice, 
will seem greater, and the tragedy sterner from 
the sad bent of her nature which lies in wait for 
despair, and will not, because it cannot, rebound. 
But another nature whose sorrows and struggles 
are no less elastically springing to the sun, and 
couched at last in his heart, cannot seem so tra- 
gic, although really so; and will not bear upon 
its glittering wing a particle of the dust of hell 
which it has swept. 


Artists like Malibran were natures striving upon 
another key ; and in tragedy were more at home, 
not more successful, or of a clearer tragic concep- 
tion. For it ia the depth, not the general direc- 
tion or atmosphere of a nature, which determines 
its power in any point to which the circumstances 
of life direct it. Asa sentimental person will usu- 
ally sing mournful songs, but when once a sunny 
soul which habitually overflows in joy is stung, 
there will be no singing sosad. The calm, broad- 
browed, fair-haired North, is still slender, but un- 
swerving, all-daring and all-enduring in love ; and 
the dark splendid South is no more so. There- 
fore angels are painted serene and golden-haired ; 
but in every true angel-heart must be latent an 
equal devil, or else the balance of the world is not 
preserved. 


And now the superior greatness of Jenny Lind 
is, that all this is sung. Her acting is matchless ; 
but her voice is her great expression. This I felt 
more deeply, because in the concert-room the im- 
pression was the same as in the theatre. She 
came quietly forward, without notes, without a 
bouquet, without a fan, or any little relief of em- 
barrassment, because she was no more embar- 
rassed than a painter before his canvass, or a 
sculptor at his marble. She was dressed simply in 
white, and her light hair was smoothed over her 
cheeks, and gathered in a knot behind. During 
a little delay she recognised a few friends, and 
looked so sweetly and still-y, as the Germans 
would say, around the audience, that I felt how 
finer than the finest man, a noble woman is. She 
seemed to me more beautiful in that moment than 
in any other. 


She sang an air from Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro. His bust, by the side of Weber’s and 
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Haydn’s, and opposite Handel’s and the Bachs’, 
seemed contented ; as if his soul was serene in 
that marble spell, and would have altered no note 
which thrilled it: the solemn Beethoven looked 
upon her from behind. ‘The figures ofthe greatest 
in her art held awful court around her ; feeling 
that one truly of them was interpreting a strain of 
their most delicate companion. Like the voice of 
the rare day-dream that hinted the Decameron— 
like all most unreal things, which mirage-like, are 
forms of earth, projected into a heavenly atmo. 
sphere—the song wailed and floated and died in 
the hearts before her; so that no applause follow. 
ed, but a universal, audible thrill. She sang 
afterward a song with a flute accompaniment, 
which showed the power and cultivation of her 
voice. The impatient, failing flute struggled on ; 
but her keen, pure tone left it, and gushed and 
sparkled; trilling and echoing—sweeping the 
circle of its power with unerring precision. No 
note or half-note was meagre or doubtful ; no soft- 
est, swiftest trill was not entirely distinguishable. 
She dropped from the highest note upon the most 
uprelated below, with unfailing truth ; and the 
echoes were so wonderful and inexpressible—the 
near and far sound so like a bird here and a bird 
yonder, singing at the same moment, that the au- 
dience were electrified. Like a surf restrained by 
a fairy-wand, the applause would rise and break ; 
but was self-withheld, lest the slightest sound 
should be lost of the marvellous music. Then the 
voice receded. It was like a star melting in the 
darkness, perfect until it was lost. It was neither 
husky, nor thin, nor shrieking, but the same rich 
quality refined and softened into silence. And 
when it was lost, she smiled. How could she but 
enjoy her exquisite power and the delight it con- 
ferred? And the audience shouted and laughed, 
and would have more and more recognitions from 
her of their admiration. It was beautiful to see 
both ; for both were real. 

Afterward with the chorus she sang the finale 
of the first act of Weber’s Euryanthe. Then a 
Swedish song, in which her voice rejoiced like a 
swallow in the air; and, finally, a German song, 


|“ Weiss nicht, weiss nicht, warum ich singe.” 


I know not why I sing. It is a little song, arch 
and gay, and she sang it like a spirit of Joy 
warbling a moment of his life. It fell glowing 
from her lips with the most intricate ornament. 
No voice was ever so flexible, none ever so covered 
a song in wonders as beautiful as its melody. 
The ornaments were not hung upon it, but incor- 
porated with it. Her perception and skill took it 


| at its own point, and enriched it with its own 


power. Like a lover who decorates his bride with 
gems and flowers which are suggestive of and 
suggested by her charms, and which are as wild 
and extravagant as the conceits of love, so she 
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abandoned herself to the soul of the song, and | 
overflowed it, as with sparkles and splendors. | 
She awakened new capacities of delight, and the 
warmth of enthusiasm can be but a faint reflex 


of the worthiness of its cause. 


What thou art we know not— 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 





Like a cloud of fire : 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still, dost soar; and soaring, ever singest. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep, 
Than we mortals dream ; 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal streain. 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know; 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips should flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 





RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY MRS. L. H. 








SIGOURNEY 


“‘ The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feelings unemployed.” 


Deer, solemn thoughts swept o’er me, as I mused 


At twilight hour. 


Methought, a mourner said, 
“I bring a broken spirit. Make it whole, 
With the sweet balms of song.” 


And then I felt 
How sharpest thorns of sorrow strongly move 
The sympathetic chords of melody, 
As the rough-coated cactus bursteth forth 
In unexpected glory. But this power 
To soothe had fled,—for I had hid too oft 
The talent in the earth, shunning the Muse 
That from life’s earliest morn had wooed my ear 


With patient love. 


And fearful the account 
With Him, who gave us this mysterious mind, 
When He shall judge us for the squandered use 


Of its immortal essence. 


We too much 
Do the world’s bidding, sowing to the wind, 
And reaping but the whirlwind ; chaining down 
High aspiration to the fickle taste 
And fashion of the hour. We yield to sloth, 
Or spend in aimless toils, the golden hours 


That ne’er return again. 


Say, is it meet 
That Science, “teacher of the means,” be ranked 


Above Divine Philosophy,—that scans 








Byrom. 


Their ultimatum and eternal meed ? 

Is the rough way-side better than the home ? 
The voyage than the haven? sounding names 
And boastful technicalities of things 

That perish in the using, than the faith 
Which hath the crown of immortality ? 


Ah, when we turn us from the hallow'd toil 
That Heaven appointed, and perchance, attain 
Some hoarded gold, is there no rust-spot there ? 
We give our lives for that which is not bread,— 
Gauds, whose prime value is the wonderment, 
And envy of the throng: a fame, that tempts 
The slander-shaft: honor, whose name is care: 
Houses and lands, upon whose changeful face 
A stranger stamps his impress,—ere we die. 
Alas! for these we barter,—madly blind,— 

The breath so soon to leave us, which our God 
Breathed into clay, that it might speak for Him— 
Ere it went down to silence,—holy thoughts 
That link us to the angels, they who spread 
O’er couch and hearth-stone their untiring wing 
To cleanse the dust of folly from our souls, 


And lure them heavenward. 


Father! give us strength, 
Ere at thy bar we stand,—with earnest care 
To rear and reap the seed that Thou hast sown 
Within us, that at the Great Harvest Day, 
We shrink not, with the faithless, from thy wrath. 
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THE NEW MELUSINA. 


@ Gale: from the German of Goethe. 
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BY J. H. HOPKINS, 
(Translator of Goethe’s Autobiography.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Towarps the close of the tenth book of the Auto- 
biography of Goethe, may be found one of the 
most charming episodes in the entire work ,—a 
work which, as a whole, is to my mind, the most 
interesting, and the most instructive biography 
ever written. Goethe has been introduced by a 
friend into the family of a country parson at Se- 
senheim, near Strasburg, in the disguise of a very 
poor student of theology. He finds, much to his 
surprise, a delightful family circle, and falls in love 
with the younger daughter; but being ashamed 
to make love in his miserable poverty-stricken 
clothes, he rushes out of the house in despair, 
early in the morning, before the family are up. 
He has not ridden far, however, when another 
idea strikes him, and in a new disguise he walks 
back to the parsonage, decked in the clothes of 
one of the humbler parishioners, and cleverly suc- 
ceeds in deceiving every member of the family, 
one after another. ‘The whole affair is most spirit- 
edly and joyously told. After dinner there was 
some discussion as to how they should spend the 





to a spacious arbor, and I gave them a tale which 
I have since written out under the title of Tue 
New Me.usina; * * * a tale which I would 
insert here, were I not afraid of injuring, by its 
outlandish play of fancy, the rural reality and sim- 
plicity which agreeably surround us. Enough: I 
succeeded in that which rewards the inventors and 
narrators of such productions; I succeeded in 
awakening curiosity, in fixing the attention, in in- 
citing them to give over-hasty solutions of impen- 
etrable riddles, in deceiving their expectations, in 
confusing them by making that wonderful which 
was merely strange, in arousing sympathy and 
fear, in making them anxious, in moving them; 
and at last, by the inversion of what was ap- 
parently sober earnest into an ingenious and cheer- 
ful jest, this little tale satisfied the mind, leaving 


_ behind it materials for new images to the imagina- 
| tion, and to the understanding for further reflection. 


‘Should any one hereafter read this tale in 
print, and doubt whether it could have and produce 

| such an effect, let him remember that, properly 
| speaking, man is only intended to have influence 


afternoon. ‘* The father,” says Goethe, “had | while present. Writing is an abuse of language ; 
gone to take his afternoon nap; the mother, as | reading silently to one’s self is a pitiful succeda- 
always, was busy about her housewifery. But | neum of speech. The strongest influence in 4 
my friend proposed that I should tell them some | man’s power is made by his personal presence : 
story, — I immediately agreed. We repaired | youth is the most powerful upon youth; and 
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hence, too, arise the purest influences. * * 
For to the imagination even the emptiest tale has 
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* | landlady or the cook, and insinuate myself into her 


good graces ; by which means, for the most part, 


an elevated charm, and even the smallest quantity | my reckoning was imade more moderate. 


of solid matter is thankfully received by the under- 


standing.” Autobiog. of Goethe, Part II., pp. 227, | 


yom 

Thus much from Goethe, by way of introduction 
With regard to the title 
«Tue New Metusina,” the name is borrowed 
from one of the finest of the old German wonder- 
stories, which I may possibly translate, if I can 
make time. It is far superior to this of Goethe's, 
both in the freedom of its wild play of fancy, and 


to the following tale. 


in the deep hold which the pathetic parts take | 


upon the heart of the reader. The only point of 
similarity are, that in both tales the heroine falls 
in love with the hero first, and lays him under ob- 
ligation ; that they then are united, she requiring 
of him an oath which, if broken, will bring after 
it the most fatal consequences; and the object of 
exacting the oath is to conceal the fact that the 
fair one does not in reality belong to the human 
family, the Old Melusina being a mermaid. 
That tale, too, is worked out with a rich abun- 
dance of human incident, which cannot but make 
a profound impression on the feelings. But now 
for 


THE NEW MELUSINA. 

Honored Ladies and Gentlemen ! knowing that 
you have no particular fondness for prolix speeches 
and prefaces, I will simply assure you that, this 
time, I hope to furnish you with something un- 
commonly good. Many of my veritable stories 
have already succeeded in giving high and general 
satisfaction, but I make bold to affirm, that to-day 
Ihave one to relate which far surpasses all my 
former recitals; and which, although it tells of 
what happened me several years ago, yet always 
makes me uneasy whenever I think of it; and, 
indeed, I cannot avoid hoping that, some time or 
other, I may yet be favored with a development 
of the mystery. It would be difficult to find its 
equal. 

In the first place, I must give you to understand 
that, where the future was concerned, I have 
never guided my course of life with sufficient regu- 
larity to be quite sure of even one day in advance. 
During my youth I was no great economist, and 
often found myself involved in divers embarrass- 
ments. Once I undertook an excursion, which 
might have yielded me nosmall profit. But I cut 
my pattern a little too large; and after starting 
in a post-chaise and four, and then continuing for 
a while in the ordinary stage-coach, I found my- 
self, at last, compelled to finish my journey on foot. 





Like a jovial Bursch, it was a habit of mine, as 
soon as J entered a tavern, to look round for the 
VOL. Il.—No. IV. 
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One evening, I had entered into the inn of a 
little town, and was just making my usual ad- 
vances to the cook, when a handsome carriage, 
with two seats and four horses, rattled up to the 
door behind me. I turned round, and saw a lady 
alone, without waiting-woman or servants. I in- 
stantly hastened to open the carriage-door for her, 
and to ask her whether she had any commands. 
In alighting, she displayed a beautiful figure, and, 
on a closer inspection, the expression of her lovely 
face seemed heightened by a slight dash of me- 
lancholy. I now inquired if I could be of any 
service to her? ‘Oh, yes!” said she, “if you 
please, you may take up very carefully the little 
box that lies there on the seat, and bring it in for 
me; but I beg you most particularly to carry it 
very steadily, and not jostle or shake it in the 
least.” I took up the little box with care, she 
shut the carriage-door, we ascended the tavern- 
steps together, and she said to the servants that 
she would remain there that night. 

Now that we were alone in the chamber, she 
bade me set the little box on the table which stood 
by the wall, and as I judged from some of her 
movements that she wished to be alone, I took my 
leave, and in so doing, respectfully but passionately 
kissed her hand. 

‘“‘ Order supper for us two,” said she in reply; 
and it may be imagined with what pleasure I exe- 
cuted this commission ; in doing which, the excess 
of my exaltation was so great, that I scarcely 
condescended to look down upon the landlady and 
the servants. With impatience I awaited the 
moment which should bring me, at last, to her 
presence once more. Supper was carried up, we 
placed ourselves opposite each other, and for the 
first time during several days, I refreshed myself 
with an excellent meal, and at the same time with 
so desirable a sight before me. Indeed, it seemed 
to me that she became more and more lovely 
every moment. 

Her conversation was pleasing, yet she endea- 
vored to avoid everything expressive of affection 
and love. The table was removed ; I still lingered, 
I tried all manner of artifices to approach her, but 
in vain; she kept me at a distance by a certain 
dignity, which I could not resist, so that, although 
against my will, I found myself compelled to bid 
her an early good evening. 

After a night for the most part spent either 
waking or in uneasy dreams, I arose early, and 
inquired whether she had ordered her horses. 
Being told “no,” I went into the garden, from 
whence I saw her, already dressed, standing at 
the window ; and immediately hastened towards 
her. Upon her advancing towards me as lovely 
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and even lovelier than the day before, I felt an 
affection for her arise within me, and at the same 
time a little of the spirit of mischief; I rushed up 
to her, and clasped her in my arms. ‘“ Angelic, 
irresistible being !” I exclaimed, ‘* pardon me, but 
it is impossible!” With incredible adroitness she 
slipped out of my embrace before I could press 
even a single kiss upon her cheek. ‘ Restrain 
such outbursts of sudden and passionate attach- 
ment, if you do not wish to jest away a happiness 
which now lies very near you, but which you can- 
not become possessed of, until you have first passed 
through some probationary trials.” 





** Demand what thou wilt, angelic spirit ! ” cried 
I: “but bring me not to despair.’ She replied, | 
smiling: ‘* Will you devote yourself to my service? | 
Then hear the conditions! I am on my way to | 
visit a friend, under whose roof I expect to spend | 
a few days; meanwhile I wish my carriage and | 
this little box to proceed on their journey. Will 
you undertake it ? You will have nothing to do but | 
lift the little box cautiously in and out of the car- 
riage, to seat yourself by it, and handle it with all 
possible care. When you come to a tavern, let it 
be placed on a table in a room by itself, in which 
you must venture neither to stay uor to sleep. 
You must close its chamber always with this key, 
which can lock and unlock all locks, and commu- 
nicates to every lock this peculiar property, that 
no one can possibly open it in the interim.” 

With a singular feeling I gazed upon her, and 
promised to do everything, provided I could only 
hope to see her soon again, and provided she 
would seal this hope with a kiss. She did so, and 
from that moment I became completely her vas- 
sal. She said I must now order the horses. We 
conversed about the road which I was to take, 
and the place where I should put up, and await 
her return. At length she pressed a purse filled 
with gold into my fingers, and I pressed my lips 
upon her hands. She seemed agitated at our 
parting, and I became utterly unconscious what I 
was doing, or what I ought to do. 

When I returned from ordering the horses, I 
found the chamber-door locked. 


I immediately 
tried my master-key, and the trial was perfectly 


successful. The door sprang open, I found the 


chamber empty, except that the little box was still 
standing on the table where I had placed it. 

The carriage was now at the door, and I care- 
fully carried the little box into it, and set it down 
heside me. The landlady inquired: ‘where is 
the lady?” ‘A child answered: “She has gone 
down town.” I bade the good people good-by, 
and drove off as if in triumph,—I who had walked 
in there, with very dusty gaiters, only the evening 
before. You may easily suppose, that having now 
plenty of leisure, I pondered this adventure over 











and over, counted my money, sketched out vari- 
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ous plans for the future, and every now and then 
cast a careful eye towards the little box. I drove 
straight on, passed many stopping places without 
alighting, and did not rest until I had arrived at a 
city of considerable size, which was the one she 
had appointed me. Her commands were care- 
fully obeyed, the little box was placed in a room 
by itself, and two wax candles were lit beside it, 
as she had also required. I locked the chamber, 
went to dress myself in my own, and treated my- 
self to a hearty meal. 

For a while I busied myself with thinking about 
her, but very soon the time began to hang heavy 
on my hands. I was not used to living without 
society ; which, however, I soon found to my taste 
at the hotel table and at places of public resort. 


| Whereupon my money began to melt away, and 


one evening, when I thoughtlessly lost myself in 
deep play, it disappeared completely from my 
purse! On returning to my chamber, I was be- 
side myself. Stripped of my cash, expecting a 
heavy reckoning (for I had all the appearance of 
a rich man,) uncertain whether and when my fair 


one would reippear,—I was in the greatest em- 


barrassment With redoubled earnestness I 
longed after her, and now fancied that without 
her, and without her money, I could live no 
longer. 

After supper, which had no relish for me, be- 
cause I was this time compelled to take it in soli- 
tude, I paced rapidly up and down the room, 
talked to myself, cursed my folly, threw myself 
down upon the floor, tore my hair, and behaved 
like one quite distracted. All at once I hear a 
light rustling in the locked chamber next to mine ; 
and, shortly afterwards, a knocking at the well- 
secured door. I collect myself, and reach after 
my master-key ; but the folding-doors spring open 
of themselves, and in the gleaming of those burn- 
ing wax-lights, my fair one advances towards me. 
I throw myself at her feet, kiss her garments, her 
hands; she raises me up; I dare not embrace her, 
I scarcely venture to gaze upon her face; yet 
honestly and penitently, I confess to her my fault. 
‘Tt is pardonable,” said she, “ but alas! it only 
delays your happiness and mine. You must now 
travel on a space further into the world, before we 
see each other again. Here is more gold,” said 
she, “ and sutlicient, if you will be in any measure 
economical. But since wine and play brought you 
into embarrassment this time, take good heed now 
of wine and women, and allow me to hope for a 
happy meeting once more.” 

She stepped back across the threshold of her 
chamber, the folding-doors slammed together; I 
rapped, I implored, but she would hear nothing 
more. When, the next morning, I asked for my 
bill, the waiter smiled and said: ‘* We know now 


why you locked your doors so cunningly, and in : 
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so incomprehensible a manner, so that no master- 
key could open them. We suspected that you 
had with you plenty of gold and precious things ; 
but now we have seen your treasure going down 
stairs, and it seems to us to be by all means worth 
the watching.” 

I made him no reply, but paid my reckoning, 
and got into the carriage with my little box. I 
now drove onward, further into the world, with 
the firmest resolve to pay good heed for the future 
to the warning of my mysteriqus friend. But 
scarce had I arrived once more in a large city, 
before I became acquainted with amiable ladies, 
from whom I could not tear myself away. They 
seemed to me by no means desirous to hold their 
favors cheap; for whilst they constantly kept me 
at acertain distance, they led me on from one 
expenditure to another, and since I cared for no- 
thing but to promote their pleasure, I once more 
took no thought for my purse, but kept on paying 
and spending, for whatever came uppermost. 
How great, then, was my astonishment and delight, 
when, after several weeks, I noticed that the ful- 
ness of my purse had not decreased, but that it 
was just as round and corpulent as at first. I 
wished to assure myself still more positively of this 
charming peculiarity, set myself down to count 
my cash, made an exact note of the amount, and 


new began to live a jovial life with my pleasant | 


company, as before. ‘There was no lack of land- 
excursions and boat rides, of dancing, singing, and 
other entertainments. But now it required no very 
great powers of observation to perceive that the 
purse was really dwindling, just as if, through my 
accursed counting, its contents had lost the virtue 
In the meanwhile, I was 
fairly under weigh in my career of dissipation, and 
could not retreat, so that I soon saw the last of 
I cursed my condition, rated away at 
my fair friend, who had led me into so great 
temptation, found fault with her for not reippear- 
ing, renounced in my vexation, all my duty to- 
wards her, and proposed to myself to open the 
little box, and see whether I could not find some 
relief in it. 
enough to contain gold, yet it might have been 
filled with jewels, and even these would have been 
I had it in mind to carry 
this idea into execution, but postponed it until 


of being countless. 


my specie. 


For though it did not feel heavy 


very welcome to me. 


night, in order to undertake the operation when 


everything was perfectly quiet, and hastened away | 


toa banquet to which I had just been invited. 
We drank pretty deeply there, and were in a state 
of high excitement from wine and the martial 
music, when it. happened, unluckily for me, that 
at the dessert, ai. old lover of the lady who was 
my particular sweetheart for the evening, entered 
unexpectedly, set himself down by her side, and 
without much ceremony, tried to place himself on 
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| during her absence. 
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his old familiar footing with her. ‘This soon gave 
rise to ill-will, hard words and blows ; we whipped 
out our swords, and I was carried home half dead 
with my numerous wounds. 

The surgeon had bound them up and’ left me ; 
it was now deep in the night, and my watcher 
had gone to sleep, when the door of the adjacent 
room flew open, my mysterious friend entered, 
and sat herself down on my bed-side. She asked 
after my situation; I answered nothing, for I was 
faint and out of humour. She continued to speak 
to me with tender sympathy, and rubbed my tem- 
ples with a certain balsam, so that I felt myself 
speedily and decidedly strengthened ; so much so, 
indeed, that I found myself strong enough to be- 
come angry and scold. In a violent speech, I 
threw all the blame of my misfortune upon her, 
upon the passion with which she had inspired me, 
upon her appearance, her disappearance, and the 
tedium and longings which I could not but feel 
I became every moment 
more and more excited, as if a fever was coming 
on me, and I finally swore to her that if she would 
not become mine, belong to me this time, and 
unite herself finally with me, I did not desire to 
live any longer; to which proposal I required a 
decided answer. When I saw that she lingeringly 
withheld an explicit declaration, I became quite 
beside myself with rage, and tore off the double 
and triple bandages from my wounds with the fixed 
determination to bleed myself to death. But how 
astounded was I, when I found my wounds all 
healed, my body all smooth and shining, and her 
in my arms! 

Now were we the happiest couple in the world. 
We mutually begged each other’s forgiveness, 
without exactly knowing for what. She promised 
to continue my journey with me, and we were 
soon sitting side by side in the carriage, with the 
little box on the opposite seat, instead of a third 
person. I had never mentioned this little box to 
her: even now it never entered my head tospeak 
of it, although it stood before our very eyes, and, 
as if by a tacit agreement, we both had a care 
for it whenever there was any occasion; I, how- 


| ever, was always the one to lift it in and out of 


the carriage, and, as before, took charge of locking 
the door. 

So long as there had been anything in the 
purse, I had continued to be paymaster ; but since 
I had come to the end of my cash, she noticed it. 
‘‘ That is easily provided for,” said she, and pointed 
to a couple of little pockets, attached to the inside 
of the carriage, near the top, one on either hand, 
which indeed I had noticed before, but had never 
She put her hand into one, and brought 
out several gold pieces, as well as some of silver 
from the other, and thus showed me the practica- 
bility of continuing every expenditure as long as 


used. 
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we pleased. ‘Thus we travelled from city to city, 
from country to country, were happy by ourselves 
and with others, and I never thought that she 
could leave me again; the less so as, for some 
time back, she had herself expressed a decidedly 
strong hope to that effect, which still further en- 
hanced our cheerfulness and our love. But, alas! 
one morning I found her by my side no longer, 
and since a residence in one spot was intolerable 
to me without her, I set my self again en route 
with my little box, put to the proof the virtue of 
the two side pockets, and found them always 
reliable. 


My journey from that place was prosperous; 
and if, up to this time, I had not expended much 
further reflection upon my adventure, expecting 
in the long run some quite natural explanation of 
these strange events, there now happened some- 
thing by which I was thrown into astonishment, 
into alarm, and even felt a touch of horror. Since, 
in order to make more rapid progress, I was ac- 
customed to travel day and night, it often hap- 
pened that I drove on in the dark, and whenever 
the lanterns accidentally went out, there was 
total darkness inside the carriage. On one such 
dark night I fell asleep, and on awaking I saw the 
shining of a light overhead on the ceiling of the 
carriage-top. I watched it, and found that it 
gleamed from the little box, which seemed to have 
a crack, just as if it had warped and sprung 
under the hot and dry weather of the commence- 
ment of summer. My thoughts immediately re- 
verted to jewels; I suspected that there was a 
bright carbuncle in the little box, and wished to 
assure myself of the fact. I placed myself in such 
a position that I could bring my eye to bear just 
over the crack. But how great was my astonish- 
ment, when I looked down through it into a room 
brilliant with lights, and furnished with much 
taste and even profusion? It was just as if I had 
looked down through an opening in the vaulted 
ceiling upon a saloon in the royal palace. I could 
observe, indeed, only one part of the hall, which 
shut out the rest from my view. A fire seemed 
to be burning on the hearth, and an arm-chair 
stood before it. I held my breath, and continued 
my observations. Meanwhile a lady advanced 
from the other side of the saloon with a book in 
her hand, whom I immediately recognised as my 
wife, although her figure had shrunk to the small- 
est possible proportions. My fair one sat herself 
down in the arm-chair by the fire, to read, and 
arranged the brands on the hearth with the neatest 
little fire-tongs, in doing which I could plainly 
perceive that the darling little creature was in good 
spirits, at all events. But I now found myself 
compelled to change somewhat my uncomfortable 
position, and soon after, when I wished to look in 
once more and convince myself that it was not a 
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dream, the light was extinguished, and I looked 
in only upon empty darkness. 

It may easily be conceived how astounded, nay 
how horrified I was! A thousand thoughts ran 
through my head on this discovery, and yet | 
could not strictly be said to think. Meanwhile | 
fell asleep, and when I awoke, thought that | 
must have been only dreaming ; yet I felt in some 
measure estranged from my fair one, and although | 
I took only so much the greater care of the little | 
box, yet I did not know whether to desire or to | 
fear her reiippearance in full female size. 

After some days, towards evening, my fair one 
actually entered the chamber where I was, ina | 
white dress, and as it was already twilight in the 
room, she seemed to me taller than was her wont, 
and I remembered having heard that all belonging | 
to the race of the Nixen and Gnomes become 
perceptibly taller as night begins to fall. She flew | 
into my arms as usual, but I could not press her | 
very warmly to my anxious breast. 

** My darling,” said she, “I now feel plainly, | 
from your reception, what, alas! I knew already. 
You have seen me since I was with you last ; you 
are informed of the condition in which I find my- | 
self at certain times. Your happiness and mine 
is hereby interrupted, and indeed is on the point | 
of being altogether annihilated. I must leave you, 
and I know not whether I shall ever see you 
again!” Her presence, and the pleasing grace 
with which she spoke, immediately wiped out al- 
most every remembrance of that sight, which 
indeed had only been floating before my eyes asa 
dream. I embraced her with animation, convinced 
her of my unaltered passion, assured her of my 
innocence, related to her how aecidental the dis- 
covery was, and succeeded so well that she herself 
seemed composed, and tried to calm the agitation 
of my feelings. 

‘Examine yourself strictly,” said she, “ and 
see whether this discovery has not injured your | 
love for me; whether you can forget that I am 
occasionally by your side in two different natures, 
and whether the shrinking of my form will not 
also diminish your affection.” 


’ 


I gazed upon her face; she was more lovely 
than ever, and I thought within myself: “Is it 
then so great a misfortune to possess a wife who 
from time to time becomes a dwarf, so that one 
ean carry her about in a little box ? Would it not 
be much worse if she could turn herself into a she- 
giant and put her husband in the box?” My 
cheerfulness returned. I would not have given 
her up for all that this world contains. ‘ Dearest 
heart!” I replied, ‘‘let us remain together, and 
be as we have been. How could we find ourselves 
happier? Avail yourself of your convenience 
whenever you please, and I will promise to carry 
the little box only the more carefully. How should 
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od the prettiest and most delicate sight I ever saw in | thing that is possible on my part, only promise me 
my life, make a bad impression upon me? How | never to mention this discovery reproachfully. 


happy would connoisseurs be, if they could only | For thisend I must further implore you most 




















: possess such miniatures! And, after all, such a | earnestly to be more on your guard than ever 
I yision as that was only a little specimen of con- against wine and anger.” 
| jurer’s tricks. You are putting me to the trial I promised what she required, and I would have 
I aud hoaxing me; but you shall see how I will | gone on promising forever and ever; but she 
-" behave myself.” changed the conversation herself, and everything 
sh “ The affair is more serious than you suppose,” | went on in the old track. We had no cause to 
tle said the fair one; ‘‘I am very well contented, | change the place of our sojourn; the city was 
to | however, that you make light of it; for thus the | large, the society various, and the season of the 
happiest consequences may still be in store for us | year was such as to allow of many an excursion 
ae | both. I will confide in you, and will do every- | by land and water. 
se [To be concluded in next No.) 
the 
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“Fe THE GATE OF TEARS 
‘ o 
ly, 
dy. — 
you BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 
ny- — 
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pint 
The Gate of Tears, (the Straits of Babelmandel), so called by the ancients, from their navigation being so fraught with danger, that the friends 
bens of those whom necessity obliged to undertake it, put‘on mourning for them, and wept as for the dead. 
you The following is supposed to be a mother’s farewell to her son, on the occasion of his departure upon the hazardous voyage through these straits, 
ace 
al- 
sich Tue hour hath come ; the fearful hour Stay thy young brother’s sportive step, 
nie When I must bid thee go, As swift he boundeth by, 
With fearless step and dauntless heart, And tell him, tearfully, that thou 
ced To that dark vale of wo! Art going forth—to die! 
my 
dis- And thou wilt seek the Gate of Tears! And cast one lingering look around 
self My spirit shrinks with dread, This dear, familiar hearth ; 
tion For well I know that [ henceforth Ah! nevermore will it resound 
( Must mourn thee as the dead! With thy clear tones of mirth. 
and | 
your Nay, strive not thou with words of hope But oh! these spirit-stirring words 
am My drooping soul to cheer, Forgive, and this wild grief; 
res, These wild forebodings are not vain, For in this burst of burning tears 
not ( I may not hush the fear My sad soul gains relief. 
|! i 
ss That rends my heart; the firm belief And go, my child, from home and hearth, i 
Is i The "neath the foaming wave, From these true hearts away ; : 
: While passing through the Gate of Tears, For when the voice of duty calls, 
who My son will find a grave. I will not bid thee stay. | | 
one i | 
} not So call thy sister to thy side,— The hour draws near—and on my cheek s 
she- Gaze on her gentle face, I feel thy parting breath ; 
My { And, for the last time, mark with pride, Now go thy way with dauntless heart | 
iven Her loveliness and grace. To meet the angel, Death. 
arest ( 
and Then bend and kiss her sunny brow, Our paths are one—though I am old 
elves And sound, alas! thy knell, And thou art young in years; 
ence While murmuring in her stattled ear For mine leads onward to the tomb, 
erry The gloomy word—farewell! Thine—to the Gate of Tears! 
vould | 
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SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Sunpay—benign provision for the sanity, bodily 
and mental, of man, and the comfort of the kindly 
beasts—wears a marked aspect in the country, 
where the labor of the week is labor, and where 


the difference in dress, occupation, thoughts, be- | 


tween the Sabbath and the working days, is as 
striking as that between the fairy as princess, and 
the fairy as cat. In town, we may have been 


harassed enough ; anxious in business, weary with 


toilsome pleasure, exhausted with envious compe- | 


tition, faint with disappointed ambition ; perhaps 
spent with unselfish efforts to do good, or prostrate 
through the grief of ill-success. But we know 
comparatively little of muscular toil, and its pecu- 
liar consequences upon the whole man, moral and 
physical. We go to church habitually ; perhaps 
with devout motives, perhaps through listlessness ; 
because others go; because we do not know what 
to do at home ; we admire the preacher or some- 
body in the congregation ; we have a pew and may 


do not put on our best clothes, because it is vulgar, 
and may lead toa suspicion that we have nowhere 


— , | 
else to exhibit them ; or from a better motive—a 


dislike to anything which may attract: attention 
from the main and only legitimate object. In short 
our way of spending Sunday is like other things 
that we do, modified by our principles and circum- 
stances. It has no general character, save that of 
outward decency ; it tells nothing of the man, ex- 
cept that he has no desire to be singular. 

But in the new country it is different. There, 


Sunday is something in itself, over and above the | 


sacredness of the command to refrain from labor 
during its hours. It is a day of rest, emphatically ; 
and a day of cleanliness, and dress, and social con- 
gregation, and intellectual exercise ; and perhaps 
of reading and reflection, such as the toilsome 
week-days do not encourage, even if they do not 
wholly prevent. There has been a general wind- 
ing up of common affairs on Saturday. ‘The oven 
has done double duty ; and the churn has been 
used with vigor ; the remains of the ironing have 
been finished—for our Western housewives do not 
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adhere strictly to the good old custom of ‘ washing- 
day,” but wash as irregularly as they do almost 
everything else ; so that the bushes may be seen 
weighed down with white garments every day 
in the week, and sometimes even on Sunday. 
Everything that could be done beforehand has 
been attended to, and the bed-hour hastened a 


little, to make the most of the coveted repose. 


Sunday-morning breakfast is a little dilatory, and 
the hour or two after it is one of bustling prepara- 
tion. The requisite offices about the house and 
farm are dispatched as summarily as may be ; and 
the family—including old grandmother and baby 
and all—set off for church, after covering up the 
fire, and putting a fork over the latch—a precau- 
tion which makes it necessary for one of the boys 
to get out of a window. This is merely a hint to 
those who may call, that the family is absent; not 
to guard against thieves, since the windows are all 


| unguarded. How much trouble is saved by having 
as well use it; it is a good habit for children, or 


builds up our own character for steadiness. We | 
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** Blessed be nothing! 
often had reason to exclaim. 


little to lose ! we have 

At church, the arrivals are various as to time; 
some liking to be in season—say an hour before 
the service begins ; others having too much to do 
at home to allow of the enjoyment of this precious 
interval of gossip. In winter, some good soul 
makes the fire, for it is nobody’s business in partic- 
ular ; and stout young fellows bring in huge arm- 
fuls of wood, which they pile behind the stove. 
In summer, the men congregate on the shady side 
of the meeting-house, and talk over the affairs of 
the week, the approaching election, or the price of 
wheat. ‘The women converse in whispers, com- 
paring household experiences, or recounting, in 
moving terms, cases of “ fits” or ‘ inward fever” 
in their own families or those of their neighbors. 
Those on whom is to devolve the burthen of the 
music, are intent on their singing-books, humming 
or softly whistling over new or only half-learned 
tunes, and comparing one with another. As there 
is not even a guess as to what hymns will be given 
out, nothing like general practice can be attempt- 
ed; but there is so little leisure during the week: 
that the quiet, and ease, and clean fingers of Sun- 
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day seem to suggest music, as naturally as joy 
does; and a degree of attention and interest is ex- 
cited which might be turned to excellent account 
if good instruction were at hand just at the right 
moment. 

When the minister arrives, there is a momentary 
bustle, from resuming customary places and put- 
ting away the music-books. But soon all becomes 
solemn. The idea of cheerfulness and religion 
being compatible, never enters the head of one of 
those good people. A countenance nét merely se- 
rious but sad, is considered the only proper one for 
the contemplation of religious ideas. ‘This is cer- 
tainly a great error, and one which tends to the 
further separation of religion from the affairs of 
common life, and the association of piety with 
death and sorrow, rather than with life and hope, 
joy and peace. 

As the service proceeds, some signs of listless- 
ness begin to appear; for even in the morning, 
people who work hard all the week are apt to feel 
a little sleepy, from sitting still and attempting to 
fix the attention. And the babies,—who usually 
form no inconsiderable portion of the congrega- 
tion,—begin to be very demonstrative, towards the 
middle of the sermon, when the gingerbread is 
gone, so that they are passed about from hand to 
hand, sometimes with no inaudible expression of 
discontent on their part. Not unfrequently the 
father, (if he is a good father,) after watching the 
mother’s perplexity for some time, leaves his seat 
and crosses the house for the baby, whom he 
carries back in his arms, and tosses with all his 
might, as long as he can still it by fatherly means. 
But he generally has to carry it back again, and 
the poor mother worries through the long hour 
with it, if indeed she be not finally obliged to de- 
camp entirely with the shrieking cherub. 

A very short intermission succeeds the morning 
service, and lunch is eaten on the spot by all mem- 
bers from a distance. ‘The horses are looked to, 





and a little repose or a stroll in the grove is the 
preparation for a new session. This is of course a 
much more drowsy affair. Even the minister 
himself, who is hardly expected to be human, will 
be heavy-eyed, sometimes, under such a contin- 
uous effort; and many of the hearers succumb 
entirely, giving audible tokens of complete forget- 
fulness of mortal things. Fortunately the babies 
generally sleep too, and the unlucky boys who let 
marbles drop on the floor in the morning, and the 
sly girls who would whisper in spite of frowns, feel 
the influence of the hour, and grow tame and good 
under it. Still the afternoon service is rather up- 
hill work, and there is a general, though uncon- 
fessed feeling of relief when it is over, even among 
the best church-goers. ; 

And now the Sunday is over, in fact, though 
not in form ; since public worship is the marked 
portion of sacred time. Great stillness still pre- 
vails, however, even where a large portion of the 
population never go to church. No one is so ab- 
ject as not to respect the day so far as outward 
appearance goes. There are those who think 
Sunday a choice day for gunning, because the 
woods are undisturbed by the sound of the axe ; 
others who use the day for a general survey of the 
fields and fences; and others still who will toss 
hay or get in wheat, in spite of what they deem 
the prejudices of their neighbors. But there is 
no noise—no boasting or bravado. When these 
independent people say, “ It is a free country, and 
every man can do as he likes,” they do not claim 
the least right to interfere with a neighbor’s free- 
dom. ‘That would not be tolerated in any one. 
There is a vast deal of free-thinking, and even 
what might well be called by a worse name, in 
matters of religion, at the West, but it is necessa- 
rily quiet ; for public sentiment is decidedly against 
it, though that public sentiment is far from being 
just what it should be. 





MEMORY. 


BY CLARK JILLSON. 


WHEN sorrow swells the tide of woe, 
And scenes of joy depart, 

There is one spark of comfort left, 
To charm the weary heart. 


It points to hours of youthful glee, 
When life had just begun, — 

Ere we had walked forbidden paths, 
Or evil deeds had done. 





It tells of friends—of early friends, 
Who lie beneath the sod; 

It tells of those who long have slept 
Where ancient forests nod. 


With joy the exile hears its voice 
Where’er he’s called to roam, 
And all his thoughts of sadness fly 
When Memory tells of home! 
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WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


a en ee ey we ee 


BY K. R. M. 


Nor where drums are beating, But where the rivulet runneth 
Not where banners wave, In the bottom of the glen, 
Not where lives are fleeting, 
To the warrior-hero’s grave ; Where holy quivt liveth, 

By the sick man’s weary bed, 
Not where plumes are bending, Her tender care oft giveth 
Above each glad young brow, Ease to the aching head. 
Which War’s stern voice is sending 
To the ranks of death below ; The pale, damp brow she smootheth, 
Of him who soon must die; 

Not where falchions beaming, And the widow’s wild grief sootheth, 
Beneath a golden sun, And calms the orphan’s sigh. 

All glittering and gleaming, 
Proclaim the battle won; The sick child’s restless slumber 
She watcheth with good-will; 
Not where streams are flushing, And pale stars without number 
With a crimson not their own, Will see her watching still. 

But won from brave blood rushing, 
With the soldier’s dying groan; The sin-stained convict needeth 
Her words of peace and love, 
No; the din of battle ringeth, And her gentle influence leadeth 
Unheeded on her ear; His thoughts to God above. 

But wild wood songs she singeth 
To children listening near. Her sweet, white hand, oft weaveth, 
For the loved, who walk with God, 
Her gentle form they banish A garland, which she wreatheth 
From the stern warrior-band ; Across their burial sod. 

Her sweet, glad smile, would vanish, 
With the falchion in her hand. To man she gladly yieldeth 

“The sword and falchion bright,— 
A speaker's voice there pealeth, The banner which oft shieldeth 
Along the pillared aisle, In the tumult of the fight. 

But the parted crowd revealeth 
On the brow no woman’s smile. Thank God, ’tis hers to gladden 
The hearth, as best she can, 
No; her gentle nature shunneth Nor does her spirit sadden 

The gaze of many men; To share the sphere of man. 
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MEMORY; 
@r the Old Man's Dream. 


(See the Engraving.) 





BY MRS. 


EMMA C. 


EMBURY. 





Tue world,—‘ that most ubiquitous and omniscient 
of nondescripts’ as a quaint old writer styles it,— 
regarded Mr. Stephen Melcombe as one of the 
happiest of men. 
ment of an unsullied reputation: he lived in one 
of the largest houses in the city, drove the finest 


Ile was rich, and in the enjoy- 


horses, rode in the most elegant carriage, and, to 
crown all, had an ouly son, who, contrary to es- 
tablished custom in similar cases, was neither a 
fool, a spendthrift, nor a libertine. 
shrewdly suspected that, proud as Mr. Melcombe 
was of his wealth and standing, (and there was 
no doubt he had a considerable portion of the 
‘grandioso’ in his composition,) he was infinitely 
more proud of his son. Fred Melcombe was really 
so noble a fellow, that the gifts of Fortune seemed 
superfluously bestowed upon a man, who possessed 


Indeed it was 


so much else by which to secure success in life. 
He was handsome enough to have brought a high 
price in the marriage-market ; talented enough to 
make a very good living by his wits; and amiable 
enough to cross even the Slough of Despond, on 
stepping-stones made of the hearts of his friends. 
In short, he was one of those lucky beings who 
find a perfect harmony between themselves and 
their position; or, as a humorous friend has ex- 
pressed it: ‘“‘ who have found the right socket, 
and fit it exactly.” 

Fred was the last survivor of a numerous fam- 
ily. Nearly all Mr. Melcombe’s children had died 
in infancy, and two,—the only ones excepting 
Fred who had outlived their earliest years, had 
been taken from him under peculiarly-painful cir- 
cumstances. George, the oldest son, possessed 
the dangerous gift of excessive personal beauty, 
combined with a bold and indomitable spirit. Full 
of tenderness and affection, he could be guided like 
a lamb by those he loved, but he lacked the judg- 
ment which sheuld have directed his choice of 
associates. He was early led astray by evil com- 
panions, and his mother alone had power to check 
his career of vice and folly. That she did check 
it,—that she did delay the downward course of 








proof against all such temptations, and conse- 
quently was utterly incapable of estimating their 
force ;—the father, wounded in his self-love by the 
misconduct of his son, could not wait the result 
It was for the mo- 
ther to sow the good seed by the wayside, and, 
when the fowls of the air devoured it, her hand 
might sow it again, perhaps as fruitlessly as before. 
But the father knew nosuch mission of forbearing 
The cumberer of the earth must be 
removed, lest it should shame the owner of the 


of patient and enduring love. 


tenderness. 


vineyard. The delicately-nurtured boy was driven 
from his father’s house. He found refuge in a ship 
bound for a distant port, and never was heard of 
again. The ocean kept its own secret ; but many 
a vision of that gallant bark, contending with 
mountain waves,—many a ghastly dream of that 
bright-faced boy tossed lifelessly upon the restless 
waters, haunted the slumbers of the remorseful 
father, and wore away the life of the bereaved 
mother. 

His daughter too, his sweet Anne, she who had 
been the light and music of his home,—she, too, 
had fallen before the spoiler Consumption, and 
with her perished the ‘ life of life’ in the heart of 
the desolate mother. In a little while she followed 
her child to the grave ; and, at the moment when 
Mr. Melcombe found himself at the summit of 
prosperity in his pecuniary affairs, he was left al- 
But he was cold, 
reserved and self-sustained. He asked no sym- 
pathy from others, and shutting up his griefs in 
his own bosom, appeared the mere mechanical, 
methodical man of business. ‘The world judged 
him by its own standard of success. It could 
count his accumulating thousands, but it could 
not weigh the valué of his domestic bereave- 


most alone amid his riches. 


ments, and, as years had passed away since these 


events occurred, there had been sufficient time 
for people to forget everything except his mercan- 
tile success. 

Soon after the death of his wife, Mr. Meleombe 
having found himself in want of a housekeeper, 
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Mrs. Gordon was the widow of a clergyman, aud, 
moreover, had the honor of being cousin-german 
to Mr. Melcombe, who, with his usual spirit of 
calculation, was thus enabled to provide a home 
for his poor relation, while at the same time he 
benefitted himself. This arrangement proved to 


be completely successful, for Mrs. Gordon was a | 


sensible, well-educated woman, whose early life 
had made her acquainted with the elegances of 
polished society, while the circumstances of her 
marriage had developed her energies as well as 
her kindly affections. She was, as Mr. Melcombe 
said, ‘a most superior woman ;” and, as his rela- 
tive, she presided at his table with a degree of ease 
and grace that exactly suited him, since it entirely 
obviated all suspicion of her real position in bis 
family. He was willing to pay his cousin the 
paltry pittance of a housekeeper’s wages, but he 
was not desirous that the world should know it, 
and therefore she was expected to play the lady 
on the income of an upper-servant. 

Mrs. Gordon had one child, a little shy, pale- 
faced girl, some twelve years of age, and as her 
salary did not admit of her paying board for the 
little creature, Mr. Melcombe consented to receive 
her under his roof as a dependant upon his bounty. 
But the shelter of his roof and the crumbs from 
his table were the extent of his benevolence, for 
he rarely saw the child, and certainly never paid 
her the slightest attention. Fred was then in col- 
lege, and his appreciation of learning taught him 
to be more considerate. He had a warm affection 
for Mrs. Gordon, and when he saw the struggle 
she was making to afford Alice a scanty education, 
he insisted on furnishing, out of his own private 
allowance, the funds necessary for her proper 
instruction. Mrs. Gordon gratefully accepted his 
kindness, and Alice was sent away to a distant 
school, where she remained during some years, 
only returning to visit her mother during the sum- 
mer vacations, when Mr. Melcombe and Fred 
were always absent from home. 

Several years had passed since either had seen 
the little sickly-looking child, when Mrs. Gordon 
announced to Fred that Alice would no longer be 
a claimant on his benevolence, as her education 
was now completed, and she was fitted to earn 
her own support as a governess. Fred could 
scarcely bring home to himself the fact that the 
child whom he had befriendefl could have expanded 
already into a woman ; but he was infinitely more 
startled when he beheld her in all the bloom of 
opening womanhood. ‘Tall and elegant in person, 
her face had become one of exceeding sweetness 
and beauty, while the grace of her manners and 
the gentle dignity of her bearing gave her addi- 
tional attractions. Fred had become completely 
wearied with the society of fashionable women. 
He had been courted by maneuvring mammas, 
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and flirted with by designing young ladies, and 
made love to by romantic damsels, until he ran 
some risk of becoming a coxcomb, in spite of his 
better nature. But a creature of such rare loveli- 
ness, with so much freshness of feeling, such a 
fund of originality of thought, such a total igno- 
rance of all conventionalisms, yet so perfectly 
feminine in her delicate reserve and shrinking 
modesty, was like the discovery of a new star to 
an astronomer. It opened to him a world of light 
unknown before. 

Mr. Melcombe had always been a connoisseur 
in female beauty, and he was almost as much 
struck with her exceeding loveliness as his son had 
been. He regarded her very much as he might 
have done a fine picture added to his collection. 
She was an ornament to his sumptuously-furnished 
house ; he was gratified by the admiration she ex- 
cited ; he was pleased to have such a statue erected 
to his benevolence, and when Mrs. Gordon re- 
quested his influence to procure the situation of 
governess for Alice, he positively forbade her to 
entertain any such idea. She was handsome 
enough to fill a niche in his saloon, and there he 
resolved to place her. Alice was one of those glad, 
gay creatures who seem like embodied sunbeams, 
and cannot help diffusing light and warmth around 
them. She had the most cheerful temper, and 
the most affectionate heart in the world. When 
she found herself installed in a luxurious home, 
where her mother was treated with the respect 
due to her relationship, and where she herself 
was petted and humored, while the only claims 
made upon her were those of a daughter in the 
house, she gave herself up to the full enjoyment 
of her position. Generous, almost to a fault, she 
had no painful sense of- obligation towards her 
benefactor, while her gratitude only gave additional 
tenderness to her manners, and won for her re- 
doubled affection. She soon became essential to 
Mr. Melcombe. He was fond of music and no 
one sang English ballads like Alice; he liked a 
game of backgammon, and Alice soon mastered 
the intricacies of the game, without ever becoming 
too good a player; he was particularly tenacious 
of old habits in dress, and no one could plait his 
linen-cambric stocks so well as Alice; in short, 
both his pride and his selfishness were gratified by 
her means. 

It is strange how blind very prudent people often 
are. Like far-sighted persons in a crowded 
thoroughfare, they are busied in looking out into 
the distance, and therefore overlook objects at 
their elbow. Mr. Melcombe had kept his eye 
steadily fixed upon a certain prospective marriage 
between Fred and a budding Miss, whose father 
was not only a millionaire, but could also boast of 
some hereditary descent, the want of which was 
the secret trouble of the successful merchant. He 
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had determined that his grandchildren should 
have some claims to birth as well as riches, and 
he had set his heart upon finding some ‘ tenth 
transmitter of a foolish face,’ on whom to bestow 
his handsome son. Of course, in poor ‘ parvénue ’ 
America no tenth transmitter could be found, but 
a fourth with wealth sufficient to make amends 
for the deficiency was a most desirable alliance. 
until the lady should be 
school-room, when he de- 


He was only waiting 
emancipated from the 


— 


MEMORY. 


signed to unfold his plans to Fred, not doubting | 


his co-operation. 

Unfortunately for his father’s schemes, Fred, 
quite regardless of well-born heiresses, had taken 
it into his head to get upa little romance, as a 


refreshment to his weary spirit, and had fallen | 


Now 


this was the most natural thing in the world, and 


desperately in love with his cousin Alice. 


of course ought to have been anticipated by Mr. | 


Melcombe. But, precisely because it was ex- 
tremely probable, it had never entered into his 
head while he was scheming for a far-off advan- 
tage. Mrs. Gordon was sadly alarmed when she 
discovered the young people’s fancy for each other, 
and the first thing she did was to send Alice away 
on a visit to a friend. Before she had been gone 
a week, Mr. Melcombe insisted upon her return, 
because the house was so lonely without her, and 
her mother, unwilling to betray the true cause of 
her absence, was obliged to summon her home. 

It would hardly be fair to use our Asmodean 
skill in unroofing hearts and heads, otherwise we 
might see some very queer fancies beginning to 


bud in Mr. Meleombe’s brain. 


give them shape, but he determined to get Fred 


He scarcely dared 


married, and then he would decide about himself. 
Could it be that he thought of giving Alice a ma- 
ternal claim to Fred’s respect ? ‘To be sure he was 


verging towards his seventieth year, and Alice | 


was scarcely eighteen, but stranger matches had 
taken place ;—Alice was admirably calculated to 
‘smooth the pillow of declining age,’ and how else 


could he secure her from the wiles of younger 


suitors? 

Whatever were his ideas, they were destined to 
perish undeveloped. Fred Melcombe, feeling him- 
self quite old enough to manage his own affairs, 
and determined not to risk a refusal by asking 
consent, fairly persuaded Alice to elope with him. 
It was certainly very wrong, but they fancied 
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business, whose foot seemed to spurn the soil it 
pressed. He had lately become subject to attacks 
of feebleness and lassitude, which might have 
warned him of life’s decline, had he been disposed 
to listen to such monitions. But his grasp upon 
the world had gained in tenacity all it had lost in 
strength. He ordered double cushions in his easy 
chair, had his carriage new hung with improved 
springs, drank twice as many glasses of his octo- 
genarian Madeira, and determined to fight his way 
to the grave inch by inch. 

He received the news of Fred's marriage with 
a stern and concentrated anger, that was far more 
terrible than any ebullition of rage. All the hard, 
cold obduracy of his character was called forth. 
He determined to punish all parties in such a 
manner to make them sensible of their folly 

His first act was to order Mrs. Gor- 
his house ; his next, to send a note to 


as 
through life. 
don to quit 
the counting-room, stating that his son was no 
longer a partner in the firm, and requesting that 
no draft of his should hereafter be honored. This 
was all he could do, and then he sat down to 
think. 

The day had been one of great and painful ex- 
citement ; and, at its close, Mr. Meleombe found 
himself exhausted and miserable. THe was alone 
too; he missed Fred’s merry tones and buoyant 
the gentle voice of Alice no longer made the 
music of his home ; the quiet ministry of the kind- 
ly Mrs. Gordon no longer awakened that vague 


step ; 


sense of comfort, which is one of the pleasantest 
of all sensations to weary old age. He wasalone, 
left to wear out the remnant of his days amid hire- 
lings; yet he did not falter in his vindictive pur- 
pose, but the more miserable he felt, the more de- 
termined was he to visit with his vengeance those 
who had caused him this unhappiness. 

While he sat absorbed in painful thought, twi- 
light had deepened into darkness, and the entrance 
of a servant with alamp roused him from his reve- 
rie. As he turned impatiently round, his eye 
chanced to fall upon the old family Bible, which 
always lay upon the table, and, Jed by some unac- 
countable impulse, he opened it at the record of 
‘‘ births, deaths and marriages.” As his eye slow- 
ly glanced down the page, a change came over his 
The knitted brow relaxed; 


face. the stern eye 


| grew gentler in its expression ; the thin and rigid 


thev could not live without each other, and as 


Fred never suspeeted that Alice stood some chance 


of becoming his step-mother, he took the only | 


means in his power of securing her society for the 
rest of his days. 
have been equally agreeable to him in the vener- 


Whether her company would 


able relation of ‘ mamma,’ of course can never 
now be clearly ascertained. 
Mr. Melcombe was no longer the active man of 


lip quivered, and the old man, pushing back the 
volume, drooped his head upon his breast, like one 
towhom thought had become insupportable weari- 
hess. 

Was it a trance that then fell upon him ; or, did 
that mysterious power which men call by such 
varied names—the power which they cannot quite 


| believe and dare not fully doubt—work its spell 


| upon him in that dark and sorrowful hour? 


He 


was conscious of a peculiar faintness and oppres- 
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sion ; his breath came gaspingly, a mist rose be- 
fore his eyes, and, as it slowly cleared away, he 
saw, or dreamed he saw, the distant shadows of 
the apartment slowly shaping themselves into hu- 
man forms. He looked upon a lady, fair, and of 
goodly presence, clad in simple but antique habili- 
ments, and wearing on her brow the sweetest look 
of maternal tenderness. Before her knelt a boy, 
with his head buried in her lap, while her hand 
was pressed upon his bright curls, as if in silent 
blessing. Not a sound broke the solemn stillness, 
but the old man knew that the child was uttering 
his nightly orisons at his mother’s knee. His heart 
thrilled like the chords of a stricken harp, for he 
felt the words which he heard not, and he knew 
that he looked upon the shadowy image of his own 
innocent childhood. 

Again the mist clouded his sight; and again, 
like an up-rolled curtain it rose, and disclosed 
another scene in life’s mystery. There was a 
green and sunny lane, with giant shadows flung 
across its soft turf, as the sun went down behind 
the noble old elms. A troop of gay youths frolick- 
ed along the path, and, foremost among them, was 
a slender boy, with a brow as open as day, a 
merry glance, and a buoyant step. He bounded 
along as if the joyousness of his heart had given 
wings to his feet. He reached a low, wickct-gate, 


beyond it was a cottage, and in the porch sat the | 
same gentle lady. He saw her lift her eyes from | 


her work, and smile sweetly, as the merry school- 
boy leaped the fence and flung off his satchel at 
her feet. ‘The shadows again mingled themselves 


like a gathering tempest-cloud, but not before the | 


old man had recognised, in the bright features of 
the youth, the face which his mirror now reflect- 
ed, changed by time and marred by worldly care. 


Once more came those tumultuous foldings of 


shadow ; and, us they shaped themselves before 
him, he saw the dim outlines of a large assemblage. 
There was no splendor, no array of magnificence ; 
but there were merry faces, and flowing locks, and 
joyous figures, in simple gala dresses, moving 
about. Then there slowly emerged the forms of 
two,—a youth of noble bearing, with the freshness 
of an unsullied heart beaming from his pleasant 
face, and a maiden of sweet and womanly pres- 
ence, clad in white, with a flowing veil flung over 
her golden curls. She stood with downcast eyes ; 
one hand pressed her bosom as if to still her heart's 


quick beatings, the other was clasped in that of | 


the youth, who, while his loving eyes dwelt fondly 
on her face, was binding her slender finger with 
the mystic marriage-ring. ‘The heart of the old 
man thrilled wildly, for in the bashful bride he be- 
held the wife of his youth. 

The cloud again swept over these traces of the 
past; and now, vague forms passed by—dimly- 
traced shadows—like infants wrapped in shroud- 
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like vestments. Then came forth a stately boy, 
wild and reckless in his bearing, but with an eye 
gentle as a woman’s, and beautiful as a dream. A 
sad yet proud defiance sat upon his brow, as he 
was swept into the tossings of the mist. which 
seemed to swallow him up like the waves of 
ocean. A groan burst from the old man’s lips, for 
he looked upou his first-born son ;—the bold and 
beautiful boy who had sinned, but not past forgive- 
ness,—the boy, who might have been won to better 
things,—the boy whose bones were now whitening 
in some deep cavern of ocean. 

The spell was strong upon the aged seer. Me- 
mory had unlocked her peopled cell, and when he 
looked again his eyes rested on the coffined form 
of his only daughter. Beautiful was she even in 
death—that fair young girl, who died ere time had 
snatched one rose from youth’s fragrant garland ; 
but, alas! not before sorrow had shed its mildew 
upon all. He saw his child in her glad infancy,— 
then in her lovely maidenhood. He beheld her 
weeping over the stern mandate that severed her 
from the lover whose only lack was gold. He 
watched once more the gradual decay of that fra- 
gile form ;—he lived over again the anguish of that 
moment when the lover was recalled too late to 
| save the victim of consumption. All, all was pre- 
sent to him in the fearfulness of reality ; his senses 
reeled ; he pressed his hands upon his eyes to shut 
out the dread vision; but, when he once more 
| looked into the awful vagueness of that shadowy 
| spot, the broad, black, pall covered two coffins. 
The wife of his bosom was lying beside the child 
whom his obduracy had killed. 

Iiuman nature could endure no more. His by- 
gone life had been pictured out before him, and 
what soul might calmly brave such visions? The 
old man’s brain grew giddy ;—his heart sunk with- 
in him, and a deadly sickness came over him. He 
was conscious of a sensation of chilliness, as if the 
cold air of a newly-opened grave was breathed up- 
on him, and a hand of ice seemed extended over his 
head. Was it the unseen presence of the King of 
Terrors that thus froze the blood within his veins, 
and stopped the genial flow of Jife’s swift current ? 
The visions of the past vanished from his gaze ;— 
the future was a dark and dreary blank ;—the pre- 
sent was an unseen but conscious terror, and the 
old man sunk into insensibility. 

Suddenly, a well-known voice rings in his ears, 
and seems to recall him from the threshold of the 
world of spirits. ‘ Father! dear father!” ex- 
| claims Fred, in tones of anguish, as he lifts the 
_ drooping head and rests it upon his own warm 
| heart. He has come to implore pardon for his 
| fault, and he finds his father sunk into a lethargy 
that looks like the sleep of death. 








* * * * * 
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Mr. Melcombe recovered from his sudden and 
singular illness. The faculty called it a cataleptic 
attack, and he submitted to medical treatment as 
if he really believed them correct. But nothing 
could ever convince him that he had been the sub- 
ject of bodily illness and mental hallucination. He 
looked upon the scenes of that fearful night as 
warnings from another world, and he learned from 
their teachings a lesson of mercy and forbearance. 
Ere he arose from the sick-bed, to which his past 
excitement had condemned him, the gentle voice of 
Alice once more made music in the darkened 
chamber, and the presence of Mrs. Gordon diffused 
comfort around the domestic circle ; while Fred 
seemed resolved that his dutiful conduct for the 
future should make amends for the one act of dis- 
obedience by which he had secured his happiness. 

Mr. Melcombe lived to count fourscore and ten 
as his span of life, and to see his grandchildren 
clustering in their glad youth around his easy 
chair. But never did he forget the “ Dream of 
Memory ;” and when prudence or worldly wisdom 
would seek to harden his heart against the impulses 





of affection, he thought of that fearful vision, and 
shuddered at the recollections it had awakened. 

Alas! who is there so blest that he cannot sum- 
mon up such painful shadows? Who has not felt 
his very soul succumb to memory’s powerful 
spell? Who but would shrink away, awe-stricken, 
from the palpable visions of a by-gone time; and, 
like the witch of Endor, fall prostrate to the earth 
before the awful shapes that rise up from the ashes 
of the past ? 


I call ye from the earth! 
The black and mouldering tenements of clay 
Shall yield their inmates at my spirit’s cry! 
List to the voice of my deep agony, 
And whisper peace. Tell mel have not erred 
Beyond my fellows; say that I have striven 
Against the wrong, and battled for the good; 
Comfort me with your knowledge,—ye did love me, 
What time the life was warm upon your lips, 
Can ye not offer balm to my despair ? 
Ye do but mock me with your stony eyes ;— 
Away! away! ye spectres of the past! 
I summoned ye to still my soul’s wild fears, 
And ye do fright me worse! 
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Tere is no token of her wo 

In empty words or labored seeming ; 

She would not that the world should know 
But Hope upon her path is beaming. 

The tone—the marble features’ play— 
Her resolute soul hath all in keeping, 

And only gives her sorrow way 


When the gay world around is sleeping. 


Ah, then, within her chamber lone 
Behold her, with clasped hands sustaining 
Her throbbing brow ; e’en then the groan 
And teardrop, all too weak, disdaining. 
Behold the bloodless lips compressed, 

And temple's veins with anguish swelling ; 
Thou canst not view, within her breast, 


The grief all other grief excelling. 


Did she not love him? yet her eye 
Turns e’en on him (her pride hath taught her) 
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With glance of tranqnil majesty, 

And Jovely, as when first he sought her. 
Her cheek will flush that, oh! so pale 
And statue-like her pillow presses, 

And little of her hapless tale 


The fashion-circle round her guesses. 


E’en the deceiver is deceived, 
Nor dreams of this life-long endeavor; 
And that his image, once received, 


Must haunt her broken heart forever! 


With peace and hope,—all blessings flown, 
And ‘neath the weight of anguish bending, 
*T is thus she treads life’s pathway on; 
But soon to find its welcome ending. 

An carly death shall close the scene, 

And friends that weep o’er her removing, 
Will never know how great hath been 
The penance for too deeply loving. 
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Quoth Hudibras, The case is clear 
As thoa hast proved it. by their practice, 
No argument like matter of fact is.” 














** Upon my soul, it is almost enough to make one | 
forswear a state of celibacy, merely to show such 
consummate dolts as Travers, Brown, and Nelson, 
and a few others I could name, how a wife should 
be managed—positively to see such good fellows 
thus imposed upon—(confound the thread !)—by a 
woman, because she happens to be either young, 
pretty, or witty, is absolutely melancholy! Well, 
if I was married,—(there is another knot !)—the 
world should see a different spectacle !” 

Such were the remarks Simon Singlesides, Esq., 
bachelor, made in confidence to himself one cool 
March morning. 

A small, three-cornered room, fifth 
story, attic, with one dormer window—to look from 
which it will be first necessary to mount a chair, 
and then having brought your face in close juxta- 
position with the six panes of smoky glass, you are 
repaid by acheering strip of blue sky overhead, 
two pillows airing from the window of the opposite 
attic, with the tied-up head of a chambermaid, 
bobbing about within ; and then, far, far down be- 


SCENE. 





low you, a bird’s-eye view of fish-carts, coal-carts, 
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cabs, chimney-sweeps, and pigmy men and women, 
passing and repassing like the theatrical show on 
the stage of a hand-organ. Having admired these 
sufficiently, pray take a survey within. In one 
corner a narrow bedstead, with narrower trim- 
mings; a wash-stand, once yellow but changed 
through time and soap to a leopard-like beauty ; 
two chairs, which, having first done the elegant in 
Mrs. Cheatem’s parlor, have been promoted from 
story to story, and from room to room, until having 
attained their present exaltation, now positively at- 
test their inability, through lame legs and broken 
backs, to go further; a trunk; carpet-bag, from 
which several suspicious-looking articles protrude ; 
a hat-box; a table, propped against the wall, on 
which are thrown promiscuously an odd volume 
of Shakspeare, a torn copy of the Whole Duty of 
Man, Lives of the Martyrs, Sunday Times and 
Herald, an empty match-box, a broom-brush and 
a clothes-brush, a tooth-brush and a head-brush, a 
disjointed flute, a cracked eye-glass, a pin-cushion, 
razors, pomatum, hair-dye, warranted not green ; 
a daguerreotype of Simon Singlesides, an old 
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glove, and a bunch of faded forget-me-nots in a 
broken tumbler. 
glass, the frame ornamented with old bills, backs 
of letters, shop-cards and visiting-cards. 

I am sorry to introduce my hero to you in so 
awkward a situation, but truth compels me to 


Over the table hangs a looking- | 
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| and his teeth all whiteness, rely upon my word, 


show him up en deshabille—that is, in a some- 


what dingy dressing-gown, sitting on the side of | 


his bed, attempting to—to sew a poutton on— 
his shirt-collar! ‘Poor fellow!’’ did you say? 


«“ Poor old bachelor!” 


indeed ; no one has any pity for him, no one cares | 


for him, and blue-devils play the very deuce with 
him! Pays six dollars a week for his board, and is 


You are right; poor fellow | 





tucked up in the attic by the considerate Mrs. | 


Cheatem, because she wants all her lower rooms 
for families, and he, good soul, won’t mind it, she 
savs: “* Besides,” she adds, with a sort of defiance, 
“he can’t expect all the comforts of them gentle- 
men as has wives and children.” 
my good lady, you are perfectly right! 
bachelors are sorry objects! 

Now, if Mr. Simon Singlesides had only a wife 
and children of his own, he would have had some- 
thing else to do than to watch the proceedings of 


Ah, old 


his married friends. But unhappily,—forlorn soul 
that he is,—his only consolation is in carefully 
gleaning all the desagrémens of domestic life, and 
wilfully passing over the good—delighting to class 
all married men among the hen-pecked, and their 
spouses as either Kates or Caudles! Just hear 
him now, as he essays for the fourth time to 
thread his needle, the button still hanging from the 
end. 

“ Mighty pretty, truly, if wives are to govern 
their husbands in this fashion! If J had a wife, 
she should toe the mark. There, Mrs. Singlesides, 
would I say—such and such are my laws—so and 
so you must do—thus and thus must it be—and I 
should like to see the woman who would presume 
to dispute me! Pooh! it is the easiest thing in 
the world to govern a wife, if husbands would only 
begin right—there’s the secret—this fooling and 
my dear-ing of the honey-moon, causes the sir- 
ing and madam-ing of the twelfth moon !” 

And now, after having delivered himself of this 
extremely pithy speech, and achieved the button 
at the same time, we will leave him to the duties 
of the toilet. And I hope you have not formed 
your opinion of his looks from this early morning 
call—pray do not: for although, as you see, his hair 
is slightly —I would not insinuate very——gray, and 
I am not quite sure either that he has his full com- 
plement of teeth, for unless I mistake, there is a 
row of pearly dentisticals upon the wash-stand ; 
yet, only wait a while, and when you see him 
come forth by-and-by, from the fifth story attic, 
in his handsome, well-brushed suit of black, his 
satin vest, and snowy linen, his hair all blackness, 
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you will pronounce him a handsome man! 

Now there are many just such men as Simon 
Singlesides—good fellows too, who from some early 
disappointment with the fair, or from timidity, or 
worse yet, from stubbornness, are day by day be- 
ing cheated out of their happiness—cheated out of 
the sweetest enjoyments of life—cheated of a 
home and a fire-side, and made the sport of the 
world in this wise : 

** Ah, my dear Mr. Singlesides,” cries an anx- 
ious mother, leading forward a shock-headed boy 
of ten, and a puny, whining little girl, “such a 
favor—I hardly know how to ask it—but as their 
dear papa is busy, won't you take the poor things 
to the museum? bachelors have so much leisure !” 

* Come, Singlesides,” cries Wheedle, presenting 
a paper, “ as you have no family to take off your 
loose coins, you must positively head this subscrip- 
tion with a cool fifty ; do n’t refuse, my dear fellow 
—come, down with it—you old bachelors, you 
know, must expect to be taxed—ha, ha, ha!” 

‘Oh dear me, do n’t mind him,” says the pretty 
Miss Simper to her beau, as Singlesides rather inop- 
portunely discovers him on his knees; “ never mind 
him—it ’s only that old bachelor, Singlesides ! ” 

“« Mr. Singlesides, you will have no objection to 
change your seat at table,” says Mrs. Cheatem, 
coaxingly; “I have a new family—charming 
people—you being a bachelor, you know, won’t 
mind it! And ws 

*“* Mr. Singlesides!” cries the spruce chamber- 
maid, over the banisters, “ you will find your 
trunk and traps in No. 40; bachelors don’t mind 
being moved about, Mrs. Cheatem says!” 

But to keep on with a poor bachelor’s trials would 
require a folio—-so I single out Singlesides from 
that wretched fraternity, and proceed with my tale. 

Just as St. Paul’s pealed forth 3, p.m., Simon 
Singlesides, Esq., being on his way to his board- 
ing-house, met his old friend, Harry Nelson, also 
en route to dinner. 

* Ah, my dear fellow, I am glad to have met 
you,” said Nelson, shaking hands cordially ; 
“come, turn about and go home and dine with 
me. Emily will be much pleased to see you, and 
I promise you a good cigar as a digester.” So, 
linking his arm within that of his friend, Single- 
sides, rather chuckling at the idea of coming un- 





expected upon afamily dinner, readily accepted the . 


invitation. ‘They soon reached « neat two-story 
house in Franklin-street. As the door, yielding 
to the night-key, admitted them into a small vesti- 
bule, the low wail of an infant fell on the ear. 

* Poor little Georgy is quite sick to-day,” said 
Nelson apologetically, as he threw off his cloak ; 
“he is a pleasant little fellow when he is well. 
Where is Mrs. Nelson, Bridget?” addressing a 
stout girl who stood peeping over the banisters. 
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*‘ Ah, shure, and it’s in the back parlor she is, 
and the blessed babe along wid her—that’ll be 
wearing the life out of her, the darlint!” 

As Nelson threw open the door, he might wish 
to have presented a different scene to the eyes of 
his cynic friend, for a large portion of the hearth- 
rug was occupied by a cradle, and the remainder 
strewn with broken playthings. A tea-cup and 
pap-spoon stood within the fender, while Mrs. 
Nelson herself, still in her morning dress, was 
trying to soothe the cries of a pale little child, 
perhaps a year on its pilgrimage. ‘The table was 


already set out for dinner, although it was evident | 


the correct eye of the mistress had not as usual 
superintended its arrangements. In short, it was 
a scene which, although it might not be unpleas- 
ing to a husband and father, had little charm for 
our bachelor. Yet as the sin of ignorance must 
be forgiven, we must not blame him for storing 
away this picture among his hoarded proofs of 
woman’s rule and man’s submission. 

“I have brought a guest, my dear,” said Nel- 
son, presenting his friend, whom Emily received 
with great sweetness, although she was plainly a 
little embarrassed by this unlooked-for visit. 

‘* I must apologize, my dear,” said she, turning 


to her husband, “for converting our dining-room | 


into a nursery: but for some reason the chamber 
smoked badly, and fearing the babe might take 
cold, I had no other alternative.” 

* You did right, Emily,” was the reply ; “ I am 
sure our friend will excuse it.” 

** O, certainly, certainly ; one must expect these 
little annoyances in married life,” replied Single- 
sides, with a meaning smile, which brought the 


color to the cheek of Emily, and galled the pride | 


of her husband. 

The entrance of Bridget with the dinner was a 
relief—but unfortunately the steak was over-done, 
and the vegetables under-done. Ordinarily, Nel- 
son would not have cared, knowing, as he did, 
that the illness of the child had prevented Emily 
from overseeing her young and inexperienced 
cook ; but now, in spite of himself, he felt annoyed, 
and what was worse, he could not help showing it. 
Emily, too, was mortified; but, with her usual 
cheerfulness, she strove to laugh it off. Then the 
babe would set up a cry which no effort of the 
little hired girl could appease, so that, finally, the 
young mother was obliged to leave the table, in 
order to soothe its wailings. Now, poor as the 
dinner was, (and Singlesides was something of an 
epicure,) all these little unlucky incidents served 
as a feast to our ill-natured bachelor ; the more so, 
as his friend had often, in proof of the advantages 
of the married state, boasted of the neatness and 
order which reigned in his own domicil, and of 
the excellent housewifery of Emily. 

O, never boast, ye married men; enjoy your 





| Even Paradise was not exempt! 
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happiness silently ; let your joy irradiate the inner 
chambers of your hearts, nor suffer the unwise 
tongue to proclaim it aloud! For, just as certain 
as there may be clouds in the heavens, or spots on 
the sun’s disk, just so certain your domestic heaven 
will not be at all times cloudless. The most 
happy home that ever circled within its sacred 
fold the dearest and the fairest, was never yet 
proof against the infirmities of human nature. 
Beware, then, 
how ye boast, lest the scorner come at the evil 
hour, and thereby fortify himself in his folly ! 

To complete the picture in the eyes of Single- 
sides, the sufferings of the child were made an 
excuse for withholding the promised eigar. It 
was done with affected playfulness by Nelson, yet 
from his inmost soul he regretted the inopportune 
invitation he had given the bachelor. As the 
friends rose to retire, Nelson, turning to his wife, 
said: ‘* I hope you will be able to go to the opera 
this evening. The Seguins sing, and you know 
we have been long waiting to hear them.” 

‘I am very sorry, Harry,” replied Emily, “ but 
I cannot leave poor little Georgy. I hope, how- 
ever, you will go—pray do not stay at home on 
my account !” 

“I certainly shall not go without you,” was 
the reply ; ‘“‘so if you say it is impossible, why, I 
must give it up, that’s all!” 

Again that meaning smile, passing over the 
countenance of Singlesides, made Nelson wince. 
No sooner was the street-door closed behind them, 
than, anxious for debate, the former began : 

** And so you are to be deprived of your antici- 
pated pleasure of the opera, it seems?” 

** Certainly—for it would be no pleasure to mo 
unless Emily shared it with me,” answered Nel- 
son; ‘‘she has been as eager as myself to hear the 
Seguins, and now that she is prevented by causes 
so nearly interesting us both, it would be cruel in 
me to forsake her even to hear an angel sing!” 

* QO, doubtless you would prefer making pap, or 
singing ‘Goosey, goosey, gander,’ or, perhaps, 
dandling the baby while your wife curled her 
hair—O, you married men have great times !” 

** Indeed we do—there I agree with you,” re- 
plied Nelson ; “we do have great times—happy 
times! Let me tell you, we have enjoyments 
and delights of which you bachelors little dream !” 

‘Ah, I see it all—I see it all!” said Single- 
sides, laughing; “‘ but excuse me,—I fear the 
weight of such delights as you speak of would 
crush me!” 

‘“‘ Get a wife, my dear fellow,” rejoined Nelson, 
‘and then you will own that even the greatest 
evils of the married state are light when compared 
with the solitary life of a bachelor.” 

“Don’t think your arguments can impose upon 
me—I know too much,” replied Singlesides ; 
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«“ we bachelors are not tied to woman’s whims— 
we are as unfettered as the winds: if we wish 
society, we are free to seek it when and where 
we list ; or if we prefer solitude, there is no music 
of crying children to disturb our repose, or domes- 
tic grievances to put us out of temper!” 

«“ Your picture is well sketched, I admit,” an- 
swered Nelson ; ‘* but remember, I have had a 
peep behind the scenes, for I had passed my 
thirtieth birth-day ere I married, and know its 
deception—know the colors not fast! With the 
first blight of sickness—the first breath of misfor- 
tune—behold, your picture is a blank !” 

“One thing I will grant you,” said Singlesides, 
“ if you married men did not make such oracles of 
your wives, and such fools of yourselves, the mar- 
ried state I allow might have its advantages. But 
amongst all my circle of married friends there is 
not one but is ruled by his wife ; it is so—don’t 
attempt to refute me—it is so; I know it ; though 
generally the poor fellows are too blind themselves 
tosee it! Were I to marry to-morrow, Nelson, 
I would teach my wife a different lesson—I would 
soon show her that it is man’s vocation to rule, and 
woman's to obey!” 

“ Well, well, it is in vain to dispute you, I see,” 
replied Nelson; “ remain a bachelor, then, in 
heaven’s name, or take a wife to prove your argu- 
ment !” 

And so the friends parted ; Singlesides mutter- 
ing as he walked: “ Yes; I think I gave hima 
dose, for I know of no one more led by a wife than 
he is—pretty doings, really, for a husband to sub- 
mitto—making a nursery of the whole house— 
spoiling one’s dinner, and then, forsooth, depriving 
him of a long-anticipated enjoyment, merely for 
the sake of showing her power! I’ll warrant if 
he had declined going to the opera, for reasons of 
his own, no matter how urgent, she would have 
insisted upon it, and left the baby to the mercies of 
a hireling, rather than seem to yield an inch !” 

Nursing this Caliban all the afternoon, Single- 
sides went home at evening with the air of an in- 
jured man—supped on wafer-crackers and dried 
beef, in every sense of the word, washed down 
with milk and water sprinkled with tea-leayes, 
and then ascended to the attic. We will not 
again intrude upon him in his sanctum, but only 
say, that after due attention to the looking-glass, 
(for strange as it may seem, bachelors do some- 
times follow a lady’s example,) our hero again sal- 
lied forth to kill time at the firesides of his ac- 
quaintances; for what comfort was there for a for- 
lorn bachelor at Mrs. Cheatem’s fashionable board- 
ing-house ? 

Rather unexpectedly, he found himself opposite 
the residence of a distant relative, whom he con- 
sidered it a point of duty to visit about twice a 
year; and recollecting it was now above six months 
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since his last call, he ascended the steps and rang 
the bell. 

With the opening of the door there was music 
indeed for a bachelor’s ear! Such merry shouts of 
childish voices—such laughing—such clapping of 
hands! Singlesides shrugged his shoulders. 

‘** Ah, just the same as ever,” said he, mentally ; 
“one cannot speak or think in this house, for the 
noise ! ” 

While throwing off his cloak, the parlor door 
burst open with a shout, and out rushed a merry 
band of little ones, while through the aperture he 
caught a glimpse of the round, good-humored face 
of his cousin, and his no-less jolly spouse, engaged 
in a game of draughts, while two younger children 
were disputing the hearth-rug with a favorite cat 
and her three kittens. 

* Ah, Cousin Singlesides, how are you—walk in 
—walk in—happy to see you,” was the hearty 
salute of Mr. Grimshaw. 

“ Dear me, Cousin Simon, what a stranger you 
are—I am sure I am rejoiced to see you again!” 
and the good lady presented her pretty, round 
cheek to the salute of the bachelor, who, the next 
moment, found himself installed in a comfortable 
rocking-chair, with the two little ones clambering 
up his knees, and the kittens scratchjng his well- 
polished boots ! 

“ Dear me,” exclaimed Mrs. Grimshaw, looking 
around, ** where can Letitia and Fanny be, all this 
time! Run, Bobby; dear, there ’s a man, and tell 
Letitia Cousin Simon Singlesides is here !” 

«Well, Simon,” cried Grimshaw, slapping him 
on the knee, ‘‘ how is Mrs. Singlesides? ha, ha, 
ha!” 

This was the standing joke with that gentleman, 
whenever they chanced to meet. 

“La, Mr. Grimshaw, how can you be so 
funny!” said his lady, “ but I do wish Cousin 
Simon was married—dear me, cousin, aint you 
never going to commit matrimony, as somebody 
said in a book ?” 

«‘ Could I hope to be as fortunate as Mr. Grim- 
shaw, in the choice of a wife, I might be tempt- 
ed!’’ replied our bachelor, with his most winning 
smile. 

‘You may say that, Simon—not a better wo- 
man than your Cousin Susan is to be found in all 
the dominions of James K. Polk—you know you 
are, Susan,” cried her husband, giving her a hearty 
kiss ; ** and if Simon O! here are the girls— 
come here Letty ; this is your Cousin Singlesides ; 
and Simon, this is our Letitia; and this is Fanny 
Lee; you remember David Lee who went off to 
the West—well, this is his girl, and a pretty, nice 
girl you are, too, ar n’t you, Fan?” 

Now I wonder if any respectable middle-aged 
bachelor, who flatters himself he is still young and 
jaunty, ever felt that weight of lead striking cold 
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upon his heart as did Simon Singlesides, Esgq., | 
when, raising his eyes expecting tosee two gawky 


school-girls, they rested upon two such pretty, 
graceful maidens ! 


O Time, Time, what a boasting old fellow thou | 
art! Without one feeling of pity, you triumph- | 


antly advance with the fair Letitia, and while 
you present her to his astonished gaze, you thus 
ruthlessly whisper: “Here you see what I’ve 


been about—you were a man when this fair girl | 


was in her cradle,—now look at her! From you 


I have stoleu the rose—but mark the bright bloom | 
on the cheek of the maiden; I have sprinkled | 


your head with silver—her golden locks I have 
burnished with beauty; the light of your eye I 


have dimmed — behold, like twin stars, hers sparkle | 
and attract ; your step has lost its elasticity, your | 
frame the grace of youth, while this lovely maid | 


trips from the threshold of childhood in all the 
beauty and grace of womanhood !” 

“ Makes you feel old, eh, to see our Letty grown 
up a woman!” cried Grimshaw. 


married before you. Why, man, if you don’t 


hurry, their children may dance at your wedding! ” | 


* Dear me, Mr. Grimshaw, do n’t—how can 
you ?” said the good lady, in apology. 


Singlesides did well to conceal his mortification ; | 
and, not to be too severe upon him, I must do him | 
the justice of saying, that when he chose to un- | 


bend his dignity to please a woman, he could be 
very agreeable, witty, lively, and—for a middle- 
aged bachclor—quite fascinating. ‘To cover his 
vexation, therefore, he now introduced some lively 
topic, and the conversation soon became general, 
happily taking a form less galling to his self-conceit. 

Now Fanny Lee was really an adorable little 
gipsy, as sprightly as the deer of her own native 
wilds, with arch brown eyes, a small dimpled 
mouth displaying the whitest of teeth, and a laugh 
as musical as the song of the skylark, penetrating 
even through the upper crust of our bachelor’s 
heart, which he had been so many years,—I won’t 
say how many,—striving to render impervious to 
the charms of the fair. 

Now a pattering of little feet was heard in the 
hall, and the sound of childish voices. Then 
merry little children come bounding in, and chal- 
lenge the party to a game of blind-man’s buff. 
Up and down the parlors trip the light-footed fays 
—then up springs the happy father and mother— 
up spring the gay Letitia and the mirthful Fanny 
—and up springs our staid old bachelor! Out 
and in the corners—behind sofas—crouching under 
tables—skipping into chairs—dancing boldly with- 
in reach of the blind, and then adroitly skimming 
behind them. Hark! how the children shout— 
how they clap their little hands at the awkward- 
ness of Cousin Simon, who continually blunders 
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“Why, T’ll | 
bet you a dinner, now, she and Fan are both | 








— 


within reach of Fanny, once even heedlessly run- 
ning plump into her extended arms, for which 


| receiving asmart slap on the cheek. The mirth 


of the little ones knows no bounds: and then, 
when sliding round on tip-toe, hither and thither, 
working his arms like the sails of a windmill, now 


| knocking his head against the mantel-piece, now 
| his nose against the wall, or his toes against the 


tables. blindfolded cousin Simon follows the light- 
skipping Fanny, mischievously contriving to elude 
his grasp, their joy redoubles. 

But Mr. Grimshaw must have a song, and a 
song the charming Fanny sings him; and then 
Letitia plays a dance for the little ones, and Mr. 
Grimshaw waltzes with madam, and cousin Simon 
with the bewitching Fanny! Would you believe 
it? Itis midnight already! ‘ Good night—good 


night, Cousin Simon!” echoes from lip to lip: 


_ and * Hallo, Simon!” shouts Grimshaw from tho 
| open door, as the bachelor turns the square ; 


“hallo! my compliments to Mrs. Singlesides !— 
ha! ha! ha!” 

This was a late hour for our hero. He softly 
turned his night-key, and, taking one of the little 
thimble lamps from the table, with which ‘ dark- 
ness was made visible’ in the sleeping apartments 
of Mrs. Cheatem’s single gentlemen, he silently 
ascended to his own comfortless attic. Shutting 
the door, and first carefully setting the lamp on the 
table, he threw himself upon a chair, and his boots 
across the room 

“ Yes!” he cried, striking his forehead, and 
thus giving utterance to the thoughts which had 
been dancing through his brain ever since the fair 
form of Fanny Lee appeared before him ; “ yes, 
I will get married! I am determined to show 
married meu the absurdity of their management— 
and,—and—hem !”—here he looked cautiously 
around, as if fearing the walls, or the old cast-off 
garments hanging against them ; or the portrait 
of Mrs. Kean in the character of Beatrice might 
hear and laugh at his confession: ‘ This living 
alone is, after all, but poor comfort ; yes, yes, I'll 
desert the fraternity, and get married ; and, with 
the charming Fanny for my wife, why I think 
even I should be reconciled to the uneasy path 
of matrimony !” 

Just hear him—Simon Singlesides, old enough 
for her father—he is willing to wed the pretty 
Fanny Lee! I should think so, the vain fellow! 
Then vanity whispers to him—* You are still a 
very handsome man, Mr. Singlesides—just in the 
prime of manhood—really, the fair Fanny need 
not despise so eligible an offer!” And, holding 
the lamp to the mirror, the self-satisfied gentle- 
man takes a close and minute survey of his fea- 
tures: but alas! discovering two additional ugly 
crow-feet paddling around the corners of his eyes, 
he quickly blows out the light, and springs into bed. 
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m- { Once, twice, thrice within the next fortnight, “Why, how old is she? not over thirty-five 
ch | saw Cousin Simon at home with the Grimshaws, certainly!” exclaimed Nelson. 
th where each time the bewitching Fanny Lee| ‘Thirty-five! why, what are you thinking of, | 
mn, played so cunningly with the heartstrings of the | Harry—she is not yet thirty, and, indeed, to my 
me bachelor, that, tough as they were, they became | eye she dves not look more than twenty,” said 
ow as soft as those of any love-sick youth! But one Emily; “she has a fine figure, beautiful eyes, ‘ 
Ww evening—one fatal evening, as Singlesides was good hair and teeth, and you will allow, I am sure 
he bending entranced over the little head of Fanny, | that she is more than ordinarily agreeable and | 
at inhaling her balmy breath as she warbled his fa- | intelligent.” | 
ide vorite song, and doubtless in imagination already “‘ Exactly so, Emily—she is a fine woman—yes, | 
calling the dear girl his own, there came an im- | I should like to see Anna Church the wife of 
fa patient ring at the door, at which the notes of the | Singlesides. Is she not coming here soon?” ; 
on ( singer tremble and flutter as those of a wounded ‘** Yes, I expect her next week to pass a month | 
Mr. ‘ bird—a hasty step is then heard in the hall, and | with me,” she replied. 
on the rosy lips of Fanny part with a scream of de- “ Very well, then, I will bring them acquainted ; 
—_ | light—The door opens, and rushing past the be- | and, although I have a most perfect contempt for 
bod wildered bachelor, like a streak of sun-light, that | match-making and match-makers in general, I 
v* same little head, that wicked little head is nestling | hold this case not only allowable—” 
tho within the embrace of a tall handsome youth— * But praise-worthy, Harry,” interrupted Emily, 
some young savage from the West—her lover! | “ why, it will be like imparting truth to the hea- 
7 Alas, poor Singlesides ! then or giving light to the blind!” 
“Ha! ha! ha! my compliments to Mrs. In this charitable spirit, therefore, the husband 
fly Singlesides!” shouts Grimshaw, as the poor fel- and wife set about plotting the reformation of the 
“ low drives through the hall and out of the door | stubborn bachelor, little dreaming the work was 
a like a madman. already half done te their hands—for, when once 
- Two additional crow-feet did I say! The next | a bachelor takes it into his head to marry, he is 
atly morning six more were plainly visible ! not very apt to stop for trifles-—-not that I would 
Hing Now there are trials in life almost too much for | by any means insinuate that the ‘ young Lochin- 
he ) human nature to support—at least for the nature | var’s coming out of the West’ was a trifle to our 
= \ ofa disappointed bachelor. This was one. But | hero Singlesides—not at all, poor fellow ! 
although driven tothe very verge of fate, our hero, Anna Church was an extremely interesting girl. 
and wisely reflecting that he True, she had nearly reached her thirtieth year, 
had yet no one ever thought of applying the term * old . 
fair “Who loses his old love a new one can get, maid” toher. There are some persons who seem 
yes, | But a neck that’s once broken can never be set!” , 
, never to grow old or to lose their powers of pleas- 
now ) concluded not to commit suicide, and as he had ing. Blessed with content and cheerfulness, their 
a made up his mind to marry, began considerately to | presence is ever welcome, whether their years may 
usly look about him for the future Mrs. Singlesides! | be sixteen or sixty. Of this number was Miss 
-off And in the mean while, his friends, the Nelsons, | Church. I cannot vouch that she had remained 
ian had not been idle in his behalf. single from choice—as it is common to say of un- 
ight * My dear,” said Harry to his wife the evening | married ladies of a certain age, asif in justification : 
"an following that unlucky dinner, “IT regret that I | “Oh, she might have been married had she | 
et brought such a confirmed old bachelor into the | chosen,”—* She has had offers,’—* It is her own 
ae house to-day as Singlesides' He fattens upon the | fault!” Now, I do not think Anna Church ever 
path domestic vexations of married people, and, I dare | had an offer—but the fact did not in the least de- 
| say, found no small degree of relish from his visit.” | tract from her happiness; as for her heart, it was 
eae “The better for him, as the dinner was a poor | as free as her hand. 
al one!” said Emily laughing ; “I only hope, Harry, | But to return. No sooner did Cousin Anna ar- 
‘ley we may see him married one of these days.” rive than the game began. Nelson and Emily 
ill a “As soon remove the mountains from their | played with caution yet with spirit, andin the end § 
the | base!” replied her husband. ‘ However, I sin- | found their wishes realized. Now if Simon Single- 
pe cerely wish Singlesides was married, nor do I de- | sides had got down on his knees to them every 
iding 3 sire him any greater punishment than a good wile ; | hour in the day, he could not have shown himself 
+a ( for with all his eccentricities, grown out of bache- | sufficiently grateful for what they had done. Only 
eae lor-hood, he is a fine fellow—too good to plod on | think from what a fate they had saved him! 
ugly _ through life a poor, miserable, forlorn old bachelor.” | He absolutely grew young again; boldly con- ) 
eyes, “ What an excellent wife Cousin Anna Church fronted the sneers of Mrs. Cheatem upon the oc- 
ig " would make him, Harry—only, perhaps, she is too | casion—the smiles and winks of her thirty board- 
if old,” said Emily. ers, and, more than all, the taunts and jeers of the 
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tribe he was about to forsake. But to the last 
moment of his bachelor life, in one point he re- 
mained unchanged—viz., in his infallibility of 
governing a wife. True, then to his darling theory 
—with a code of matrimonial resolutions, as strict 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, our hero 
took unto himself the excellent Anna as a wife. 

And now let us trace the resemblance between 
bachelors’ wives and 


MARRIED MEN’S WIVES! 


No wonder, as with his bride, he took possession 
of a handsome house in the upper part of the city, 
Singlesides fancied his home an Elysium! Ah, 
there was a wonderful difference between the 
beautiful, airy chamber he now occupied, and the 
dark, lonely attic at Mrs. Cheatem’s. It must 
have been the contrast which quite put out of his 


head what he once so confidently asserted, that | 


the “ fooling and my dear-ing of the honey-moon 
causes the sir-ing and madam-ing of the twelfth 
moon,” else he ran great risk ! 

It takes a great while to subdue the obstinacy 
of a woman, and therefore we will pass silently 
over the first three years of our hero’s marriage, 
and mark at the end of that period into what a 
state of perfection he has brought his domestic 
household ; and as his first appearance before you, if 
I mistake not, as a bachelor, was en deshabille, to 
avoid partiality, I must again bring him before you, 
as a married man, under the same disadvantages. 

It is a cold, dark. snowy morning in February, 
and Singlesides has an engagement of great im- 
portance at half-past nine. The new servant 
happens unfortunately to know nothing about 
coal-fires, and after several vain attempts to kindle 
one, gives over in a passion; and therefore the 
master of the house himself has for the last half 
hour been deep in charcoal and Lehigh—but now 
it burns, and burns briskly. In the meanwhile, 
Anna has hurriedly slipped on her morning-dress, 
and gone down stairs to hasten the preparations 
for breakfast, for punctuality is as much her 
passion as her husband's. 

There is an additional piece of furniture in the 
sleeping-chamber. It is a cradle, nor is it unoc- 
cupied; there is a cunning little head nestling 
down amid the lace frills of the pillow, and a pair 
of great blue eyes staring inquiringly at the shav- 
ing operations of their papa, who, now that the fire 
blazes so brightly, is hastily finishing his toilet. 

* Already half-past eight !”’ he exclaims, glanc- 
ing impatiently at his watch, ere he proceeds to 
lather his face. ‘* Well, it is really too bad. I 
thought after what I said last evening I should 
have no further cause of complaint!” Here he is 
interrupted by loud cries from the cradle: “ a-ki- 
chy, kichy,” he exclaims, turning suddenly round 
and nodding to the baby, razor in hand: ‘a kichy, 








kichy, kichy, pee-ep—I see-e—diddle—diddle !” 
at which very comprehensible speech, the child 
seems perfectly satisfied, and immediately makes 
several strenuous efforts to breakfast on its little 
fat toes, while papa proceeds to lather his face. 

“Where can Anna be all this time, I wonder? 
strange—-only wants twenty minutes to nine ; and 
here I am, neither ready for breakfast nor is 
breakfast ready for me, it appears; this will never 
do——never, never!” By this time, the poor baby 
has found its toes ineffectual nourishment, and 
again utters a wailing cry: “ T'here—there— 
—there—a-kichy, kichey-—-I sée--there!” but 
the screams redouble, and the perplexed father 
pulls the bell-rope violently, which at length has 
the effect of bringing the head of Judy within the 
door, ** Judy, tell Mrs. Singlesides--there, there, 
there—that the baby is—kichey baby— kichey 
baby—there—crying badly!” he says, spasmodi- 
cally, dancing to and fro in his shirt-sleeves, with 
the child still screaming hugged close to his breast, 
The clock strikes nine. 

“Heavens! I shall be too late!” again rings 
the bell, “ Judy, tell your mistress to make haste 
—tell her it is very late—tell her—but stop, Judy, 
you may as well take the baby down ‘stairs—- 
there, be careful now.” And Judy, seizing the 
child, falls from the top stair to the bottom ! 

A screaming—a shrieking——a fainting—a rush- 
ing back and forth—a wringing of hands—and 
frenzied exclamations : 

“ O, my poor baby! he is killed! he is killed!” 

‘«« Ah, divil a bit is he kilt, any how,” screams 
Judy, “ but faith, and it’s myself it is, is kilt en- 
tirely!”” While the unfortunate Singlesides, still 
in his shirt-sleeves, one half of his woeful face 
lathered and unshorn, runs for water—for vinegar 
—for cologne—for camphor—and finally, as the 
storm subsides, sits down at half-past nine toa cold 
breakfast—Anna with red eyes—Judy limping— 
and the head of the baby swathed in brown paper. 

‘* Anna, my dear,” said he, after uncomplain- 
ingly swallowing his second cup of cold coffee, “I 


| really wish you would try to have our meals more 


regular. If you had only been prompt this morning 
all these accidents might have been avoided, and 
I should have met my engagement—but now it is 


| entirely too late, and I fear it may prove a serious 
| disadvantage to my business.” 


‘I regret it certainly, my dear husband,” re- 
plied Anna, “ but the fact is, when I went down 
siairs this morning, I found Nancy, taking um- 
brage at what you said last night about the duties 
of servants, had Jeft the house, so of course I was 
obliged to prepare the breakfast myself, which I 
was doing as quickly as possible on your account, 
for I knew it was late, when this unfortunate af- | 
fair happened—poor little fellow, I am sure it isa § 
mercy he was not killed!” } 
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« Well, never mind, Anna,” said our redoubt- 
able bachelor that was,” I am sorry any remark 
of mine should have subjected you to so much in- 
convenience. I will stop at the intelligence-office 
as I go down town, and send you another girl, 
who I hope may prove a better servant than 
Nancy.” 

“If you please, my dear,” answered Anna; 
“and as I shall probably play the part of cook to- 
day, I will have an early dinner—say two o’clock 
—will it be convenient ?” 

“ Why,—not exactly—let me see—two o'clock,” 
mused her husband, “‘ yes, I think I’ll manage to 
be at home ; and I have no doubt I shall relish that 
fine venison as well at two as at five.” 

“Venison! O dear, don’t expect the venison 
to-day!” cried Anna, “I fear you must put up 
with what country people call a ‘picked up’ 
dinner !” 

“Very well, Anna, just as you please—only 
don’t fatigue yourself too much—you know this is 
the night of your Cousin Emily’s grand party, 
and I want you to look your best.” 

“So it is! I had forgotten it!” exclaimed 
Anna; “I am very sorry, but it would be quite 
impossible for me to go.” 

“Why, Anna—not go!” 

“ Oh, no, I cannot—Judy is not to be trusted 
with the baby.” 

“ But you forget Iam going to send you an- 
other girl,” urged Singlesides. 

“Of course, my dear, I could not leave the 
little fellow with a stranger!” said Anna. 

“ Why, it can make no difference,” persisted her 
husband ; “‘ he will be asleep, and certainly Judy is 
capable of rocking the cradle!” 

“That may be; but indeed worlds would not 
tempt me to go to-night!” answered the wife. 

“ Well, then, I will tell Nelson so; shall I, 
Anna?” 

“Yes; but you will go?” 

“What, without you, my dear wife! No, in- 
deed, not I—good-by—lI shall be home at two,” 
and affectionately kissing his wife, Singlesides hied 
him to his business. 

O married men’s wives, how do you so manage 
as to gain such ascendancy over Bachelor’s wives ! 

Another twelvemonth rolls around, and happi- 
ness still irradiates with her smiles the dwelling of 
the reclaimed bachelor. 

The formidable code of laws dictated by spleen, 
and drawn up by jealousy, which went with 
Singlesides to the altar, has long since exploded, 
and in their place mutual forbearance, harmony, 
and love are found! 

One day, as Singlesides was about to go home 
to dinner, his friend Nelson entered the counting 
room : 

“T have come to invite myself to dine with you 








to-day,” said he, “‘ Emily has gone into the coun- 
try, and I have no idea of playing solitaire at 
home.” 

“'That’s right, Nelson,” replied his friend, * I 
cannot promise you an extraordinary bill of fare, 
but of one thing I can assure you, and that isa 
welcome.” 

* Thank you, thank you—in a household so well 
regulated as yours must be,” added Nelson rather 
drily, “I feel less hesitancy in visiting without 
the ceremony of an invitation. Where one’s wife, 
children, and servants move by rules entirely in- 
dependent of circumstances, domestic life must be 
as ingenious and beautiful: as the most delicate 
mechanism of a watch ! ” 

“‘ Why, as to that” replied Singlesides, laugh- 
ing good-humouredly, “I am not so certain that 
my domestic wheels are moved by any better ma- 
chinery than other people’s. I candidly confess, 
my ideas upon such subjects have undergone a 
material alteration, I will add improvement: I 
have the best of wives—Anna is domestic and 
economical—I profess myself to be of an even 
temper, and you know Anna to be so, yet we are 
by no means exempt from those petty annoyances 
which, I find, will creep into the best-regulated fa- 
milies. Say what we will, we are more or less 
dependent upon the good or evil natures of our 
servants ; and no man, who truly loves his wife, 
will wish to see her a slave either to the kitchen 
or the nursery. If, then, we sometimes fail of 
finding that perfect order and promptitude we wish 
to establish in our domestic arrangements, I con- 
tend that it is the duty of a husband to submit to 
these lesser evils of life with patience. We have 
our perplexities in business, over which the wife 
can have no control—she also has her unavoid- 
able troubles in household matters, which we can 
neither know nor correct—why, then, add to her 
uneasiness by impatient and peevish reproaches? ” 

“Still you often wish you were a free man 
again,” said Nelson ; “ come, be honest now—do n’t 
you often regret you were ever tempted to submit 
yourself to so much vexation—do n’t you often sigh 
for the quiet of your bachelor-days ?” 

“No, Nelson, no!” exclaimed Singlesides ear- 
nestly, “ On the contrary, I look back upon that 
period of my life as a perfect blank, and would 
not exchange one week of married life for years of 
what is so inaptly termed ‘ single-blessedness ’ ! ” 

Ho, all ye bachelors bald or grey! All ye 
bachelors still rejoicing in your own perfumed 
locks—not wigs—and whose teeth yet bid defi- 


al ; ¢ 

ance to the dentist’s touch! Hear ye this confes- ‘ 

sion of a brother-bachelor, once as miserable as ) 

yourselves! Go to your solitary dens and medi- 

tate. Do you not there allow yourselves to be ; 

poor, forlorn objects ? } 
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Do you never sigh and tremble before some 
sweet, bewitching maiden, and whisper to your 
heart ‘Oh, that she were mine!’ ? 

“ Yes.” 

Do you never wish for a dear little pet to cling 
around your knees—the derling-—ond lisp in che- 
rubic accents—‘ Papa, papa’? 





“ Yes—Yes!” 

And, finally, don’t you think of all creation an 
old bachelor is the most pitiable object ? 

* Yes—Yes—Yes!” 

Then, why longer delay—the example of 
Singlesides aud its happy results are before you! 
Go, then, and do likewise. 


SUFFERING. 


BY ELIZABETH EMMET. 


Oh, who would fly the suffering that earthly natures know, 

The sinking frame, the tortured heart, the stifled cry of woe, 

To seek a sphere where misery and pain can never come, 

The throbbing of the heart be still, the voice of sorrow dumb. 
Though full of rest to weary ones its stagnant shores might seein, 
*T is rest as dull and passionless as sleep without a dream: 

As tideless as an ever full, but sourceless mountain lake, 

O’er which the tempest’s wrath might burst, yet not a ripple make. 


No valiant soul for such a sphere could ever wish to seek, 
Nor leave the battle-field below, a craven false and weak. 
No! striving on all fearlessly its only rest can be, 

The thrilling, ever active life that fills eternity ! 

It asks no lethe for the grief that rends the quivering form, 
For naught but heaven's canopy to shield it from the storm; 


When the radiance of holy faith shines through a mist of tears. 


What though the fibres of the heart, like some forgotten lute, 
All loosened, long in solitude, lie motionless and mute, 

Until to joyous melody a master-hand awakes 

And thrills with rapture every chord while silently it breaks : 
More blessed in its breaking is the long-neglected string, 
Than in its hour of idleness, a voiceless, worn-out thing ; 

O, better far to break beneath a touch of heavenly fire, 

Than fall a prey to gnawing rust, and echoless expire. 


Full oft the heart that sluggishly above its torpor broods, 

And feels no stir of life within its trackless solitudes, 

Gives back a cry of victory from out its very deeps, 

When darkest wing of suffering above its torpor sweeps; 
There is a bliss in agony which they can only know 

Who bless the rush of feelings that torture as they flow. 

Oh, better far to them the pang no lapse of time can heal, 
Than that dark and heaviest curse, a breast which cannot feel. 


Then, child of earthly parentage, shun not the sombre guest, 

But with a strong, undaunted heart, close fold her to thy breast; 
Forget not that in bygone days she rested once before 

Upon a meek and sinless breast, which blessed the weight it bore, 
And wore with calm endurance the thorny wreath she wove, 
With soul resigned and thankful for that coronal of love ; 

Then take with hands unflinching the gift in death laid down, 
And for His sake submissive, unmurmuring wear his crown. 
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THE CAPTIVE OF PEROTE. 


@ Ballad. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 
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The captive crouched in his dungeon, “ Ah! thus, hath the cruel Fortune 
On the floor the sunbeam lay; Still mock’d me,” the captive said; 

He crept the length of his fetter, “She came with her sunshine smiling, 
But the sweet light flitted away ;— But ere I could clasp her, fled.” 
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The captive slept in his dungeon, A maid at the door stood smiling 
And a vision of visions spell’d As she cried, “Come hither to me:” 
The sense of his sleeping sorrow, From his wrist the fetters crumbled, 
The fairest he ever beheld ;— And his form and his soul were free. 
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But with dawn the maiden vanish'd, “ Ah! now, indeed,” said the captive, 
And lo! by the captive stood, “The sense of the dream I see; 

The form of the savage headsman, The maid was the angel of mercy, 
With the keen axe dropping blood; And "tis mercy that sets me free.” 
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BY CALEB LYON OF LYONSDALE. 


RemMemBerest thou 
The mountain's brow, 
The days that rast, 
Too sweet to last, 
The wooded shore 
We wandered o’er, 
And Lakshmaiia, 
Who toiled the day 
By Godaveri’s River. 
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THE LOST GLOVE. 


(See the Engraving.) 





BY MRS. 


JANE C. 


CAMPBELL. 





From the first covering for the hand, down to 
the Henry VIII. gloves, which, D’Israeli tells us, 
are in the possession of the family of Sir Thomas 
Denny, and from these again down to the ‘Alex- 
andre’ gloves in the store of Stewart, something 
curious, no doubt, might be related of them all. 

There is the delicate primrose, or lavender-co- 
lored glove of the exquisite, which makes its ap- 
pearance with the first butterfly of the season, 
and is the general accompaniment to the mous- 
tache, or to the beginnings of such a beard as Sir 
Roger de Coverly looked upon as the type of wis- 
dom. ‘Then there is the sober-colored glove of the 
staid middle-aged gentleman, often seen grasping 
the gold head of a stout cane, something less, per- 
haps, in its dimension than the famous walking- 
stick of Mr. Burchell, which afforded such amuse- 
ment to the family of good Dr. Primrose. There 
is the grave black silk-glove of the divine; and 
the dainty white kid of the belle, bordered with 
the daintier down of the cygnet. 

There is the short, woolen glove of the chiffon- 
nier, and the long, embroidered glove of the ball- 
room. Dear Dame Fashion, we crave thy par- 
don. We were thinking of long ago, when the 
smallest portion of the most-beautifully-rounded 
arm was displayed in public; we had forgotten 
the demi-nudity of thy present votaries. 

It may argue want of taste, but we confess to a 
dislike of the blue glove worn by many ladies. 
The color is too decided. We have seen a pretty 
girl walking in Broadway, dressed in most becom- 
ing bonnet, and tasteful cloak of blue merino ; but 
the whole effect (to our eye at least) was spoiled 
by her wearing gloves to match. Only think, 
what a sweet contrast a delicate fawn, apale buif 
or a white glove, would have formed with the 
Mazarine blue mantle ! 

There is yet another—the prettiest—the tiniest 
—(though not like Woodworth’s, contained in a 
nut-shell)—the glove of gloves—the wedding- 
glove! 

How neatly it must fit the hand—not a stain— 
not a wrinkle—so fine and soft in texture that the 


indentations of those pearly digital appendages | 


vulgarly called nails, can be seen through the 
smooth surface. By-the-by, this passion for a 
neatly-fitting glove used to be a great bore when 
the ring was about to be placed on the finger of 
the bride. If the glove chanced to be too tight in 
the least, there stood the blushing bride’s-maid, 
tugging away at the refractory article, and find- 
ing it as hard to pull off, as the boots of Peter 
Faber were difficult to pull on. There stood the 
bashful bride, trembling in sweet, maidenly confu- 
sion—there stood the patient clergyman, and the 
impatient bridegroom—and there stood the mis- 
chievous youngsters of the party, exchanging sly 
glances, and swelling with half-suppressed laugh- 
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ter. Now-a-days, the cunning gipsy of a bride 
has no such embarrassment. The heart-finger is, 
seemingly, encased as tightly as before; but on 
the appearance of the magic circle which is hence- 
forth to bound the maiden’s destiny, down drops 
the previously-opened seam, and, “ With this ring 
I thee wed,” is heard on the instant. A great im- 
provement this in the wedding-toilet. 

Now this last glove brings us to the lost glove of 
Theodore Alonzo Grimes. ‘Theodore Alonzo was 
a walking advertisement, placarded from head to 
foot with the latest fashions. His beard was of 
the newest cut, his moustache the same—his 
gloves, he prided himself on their being faultless ! 

A secret, dear reader—Theodore Alonzo was a 
fortune-hunter. 


* » * * * * 


Emily Stanton was one of those roguish, mis- 
chievous imps, who are continually flitting about, 
brimful of merriment; teasing, at times almost 
annoying, but with whom you cannot get angry, 
for the life of you. You begin a lecture on the 
proprieties of conduct, advance quite gravely, and, 
as you think, most convincingly—you look up to 
see the effect produced by your admonitions— 
Emily’s sparkling black eye meets yours—there is 
no resisting the mirthful contagion, and your grave 
lecture ends at last in a laughing chorus. Emily 
had a quick perception of the ridiculous, which, if 
it had not been under the control of native good 
sense, and kindness of heart, might have sur- 
rounded her with enemies ; but she never indulged 
ina display of wit that could wound the feelings of 
her friends, and was only tempted overmuch when 
she met with a Theodore Alonzo. 

‘«‘ There ’s a very pretty girl,” said Theodore to 
a companion, as he levelled his glass at a lady, who 
had just taken her seat at the opera; * I wonder 
if she is married?” This was always the first 
question asked by our hero when a lady attracted 
his attention ; the second invariably was: “ Is she 
rich ?” These two points settled, Theodore Alonzo 
either went in pursuit or turned away with indif- 
ference. On this night he was raised to the 
seventh heaven by receiving satisfactory answers 
to both questions, and by an introduction to the 
lady. 
niendeaa looks of the gentleman who accom- 
panied her, fell into a little, graceful flirtation with 
the dandy. 

Never was man on better terms with himself 
than was Theodore Alonzo, when he stopped in at 
Florence's, on the way to his lodgings. If Fowler 
had Jaid his fingers that night on the organ of self- 
esteem, he would assuredly have found it growing 
beneath his touch. 

“ Heavens! how fortunate that you knew the 
lady, Walton,” said the excited Theodore, address- 
185 
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mg the young man who had introduced him to 
Miss Stanton. “ Sixty thousand, I think you 
said—pity it is u’t a hundred !—however, sixty is 
not so bad. I say, Walton, here ’s to the pretty 
heiress!” 

“ But are you not too hasty in your conclu- 
sions?” said Walton, “ why, man, you have just | 
commenced storming the outworks, and already 
you count on a surrender.” 

“There is an old saying, which I keep con- 
stantly in mind, my dear fellow, it is this: * Faint 
heart never won fair lady.’ I say, Walton, if you 
could accommodate me with a small loan for a 
week or two, until I get the money which I told 
you I should receive from the sale of my land in 
‘Texas, matters might go on more smoothly. Oh, 
while I think of it—what is the name of that plain- 
looking girl who sat beside Miss Stanton? I paid | 
so little attention when you introduced me, that I 
did not hear what you called her.” 

“Her name is Lansing, she is cousin to Miss 
Stanton.” 

* A poor relation, no doubt, you might see that 
in her quiet, timid manner. Does she live with 
her cousin ? ” 

“She stays with her when she visits the city. 
Miss Lansing’s father is a farmer, I believe, living 
somewhere away back of Newburgh.” 

‘* He may farm in the moon for what I care. I 
say, you'll not forget that trifle, Walton; I ‘ll pay 








Texas.” 
» * * * » 


Miss Stanton was feeding her pet birds, and 
letting in the sunlight upon her hyacinths, for he 
it known, although Emily was sometimes playful 


as the frolicksome Puck, her tastes were gentle as | 


the dainty Ariel's. 

“Who can it be that sends these beautiful 
flowers, Kitty?” said she, bending over some of 
the loveliest treasures of Flora; “oh, if I only 
knew—if = 

‘© If it should chance to be Gordon Graham,” 
said Miss Lansing, with a sly look. 

Emily blushed, turned away her head, and was 
busier than ever with her birds and flowers. 
While thus engaged, Mr. Grimes and Mr. Walton 
sent up their names by the servant. Miss Stan- 
ton received them cordially, and after a few of the 
usual nothings which are generally discussed 
during a morning-call, Theodore Alonzo directed 
the attention of Walton to a superb bouquet, 
which bloomed in a vase of ruby-colored Bohe- | 
mian glass, on a small marble table. 

“You are fond of flowers, 1 believe, Miss 
Stanton, and have some rare ones,” said Walton, 
who wished to speed the wooing of his friend, on 
account of “ that trifle ;” ‘ they are truly exqui- 
site ; do you rear them in a hot-house ?” 

* Oh no, some good fairy sent them here. But 
are they not beautiful? and so fragrant, too ; they 


| to her adinirer. 





fill the room with their odor.” 

Emily caught her cousin’s gaze fixed upon her ; 
she thought of Gordon Graham, and again the | 
blood mounted to her cheek. The happy Theo- | 
dore Alonzo was sure that both the blush and the | 
emotion which had produced it, were caused by | 
himself. Miss Stanton read his thought, and the 
spirit of mischief stirred within her, She spoke to 
Walton in monosyllables, leaving him to be enter- | 


tained by Miss Lansing, while she devoted herseif 
Amused by his vanity, she adroit- 
ly turned the conversation on dress, and no com- 


| pliment was too broad for our hero. 


“T agree with you, Miss Stanton, a gentleman 


| should always make a fashionable appearance.” 


“There is one thing in which I particularly 
commend your taste, Mr. Grimes.” 

“What is that? pray tell me. I shall be but 
too happy if in anything my taste corresponds 
with yours.” 

“Oh, yorf flatterer! I have half a mind not to 
tell you. Must I?—vyes—well, then it is in the 
choice of your gloves.” 

“Why I must own my weakness on that point. 
I am indeed partial to a handsome glove.” Here 
Theodore Alonzo grew sentimental and whispered, 
** Oh, that I were a glove upon that hand!” Vex- 
ation! at that very moment a visitor was an- 
nounced, and Gordon Graham, cold, calm, severe, 
bowed to Miss Stanton, and took a seat near her 
cousin. 

** Hang that fellow!” said Theodore Alonzo, 


when he was once more in the street ; “ another 
half hour and I should have proposed.” 


** And so, Miss Lansing,” said Mr. Graham, 
continuing a conversation which had been inter- 


| rupted by the departure of the gentlemen, “ you 
| approve of the romance which made Jane Eyre 
| seek out a blind, maimed man, and unite her fate 
you with interest when I get my money from | 


with his?” 


“I do; Jane was a true-hearted woman. She 


| had done right in tearing herself away from Mr. 
Rochester, when he was in the full pride of his 


manly vigor, because there would have been guilt 
had she remained ; but when he was afflicted— 
suffering—alone, then Jane did right in devoting 
herself to him, and becoming his ministering angel.” 

** Would she not have made a better choice in 
marrying the elegant Rivers? His eyes were per- 
fect—he had not lost a hand—there was no scar 
on his brow—he was a man to be proud of—why 
did she not take him ?” 

“ Because he was little more to her than a 
speaking automaton—that is, if Jane Eyre could 
regard any one in such a light. In short, she did 
not love him, and she did love Fairfax Rochester ; 
there ’s a woman’s reason, Mr. Graham.” 

A word here about Gordon Graham. He had 
been, nay, he was in love with Emily Stanton. 


“A something light as air—a look, 
A word unkind, or wrongly taken,” 


had produced distrust and seeming coldness be- 
tween them. Moreover, Graham had lately met 
with an accident, which sadly disfigured his once 
handsome countenance ; hence his warmth on the 
subject of Jane Eyre. 

‘To convince him that his coldness was a matter 
of indifference to her, Miss Stanton bestowed her 
attentions on Theodore Alonzo. Graham and 
Emily were at cross purposes, and in vain did 
Cousin Kitty seek to set them right. 


* * * * os * 


“ By Jove! I am in luck!” exclaimed Theo- 
dore Alonzo, rushing into his friend’s room at the 
Astor. “ Sixty thousand—pity it was not a hun- 
dred! I say, Walton, we— Mrs. Grimes and my- 
self—will travel. It is so genteel to say you have 
been abroad, and after a season or two in Paris, 
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you are a better judge of the fashions. Is n’t it 
curious Miss Stanton should have taken such a 
fancy to my gloves? I'll bring a good stock of 
the ‘ Alexandres’ with me ; for between you and 
I. l’ve but one new pair left, and these I must 
keep for my wedding.” 

“So you are to marry Miss Stanton?” 

“To be sure Lam. Yesterday I wrote to her, 
making a formal proffer of my heart and hand ; 
to-day I received this note in reply.” 


Walton took the note which Grimes gave him, | 


and read: “I shall be at home this evening at 
eight o'clock.” ‘ Brief enough,” said he, after 
turning the paper to see if nothing more was writ- 
ten on it; “ and is it on the strength of this, that 
you think the lady intends marrying you?” 

“Certainly ! Miss Stanton is a little eccentric, 


that is all. I say, Walton, didn’t I tell you | 


»>999 


‘Faint heart never won fair lady? 


At the precise moment, the impatient lover rang | 


the bell at Miss Stanton’s. ‘The door was imme- 
diately opened by black Pomp, and Theodore 
Alonzo congratulated himself on being so near the 
accomplishment of his wishes. He handed the 


negro his cloak and hat, in the latter of which | 
were deposited his white kid gloves, and quickly | 


ascended to the drawing room. Miss Stanton was 
there, alone. ‘Theodore Alonzo bowed—advanced 
—and took her hand. Emily glanced at his head 
and smiled a mischievous smile—for a moment her 
rosy lips were parted as if to give vent to her im- 
prisoned mirth. ‘Theodore Alonzo dropped on one 
knee after the most approved melo-dramatic 
fashion. 

“ Ah,” said Miss Stanton, “ how delightful it is 
in this mercenary world to meet with such disin- 
terested affection! Until I received your letter, I 
was in doubt whether you sought my cousin’s 
hand or mine.” 

“* Miss Lansing’s hand! How could you for a 
moment suppose that I cared for her? ” 

“ Men, now-a-days, are such fortune-hunters, 
and Cousin Kitty's sixty thousand is so attractive, 
vr at least would have been to any other man than 
you, that it is no wonder I was in doubt.” 

“Then your fortunes are equal.” 

« Equal! I do not understand you. Miss Lan- 
sing is heiress to sixty thousand dollars, and owns 
beside, one of the loveliest residences on the banks 
of the Hudson ; while poor Emily Stanton is a de- 
pendant on her uncle, with nothing but the face, 
you, my dear sir, think pretty, for her fortune.” 

Theodore Alonzo stood erect. ‘There ap- 
pears to be some slight mistake, Miss Stanton; I 
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have always thought your cousin a very charming 
girl. She remains with you during the winter, I 
think.” 

Here the conversation languished, and Theo- 
dore Alonzo, pleading an engagement, endeavored 
to make good his retreat, when Gordon Graham 
approached from an opposite apartment. Quickly, 
and with nervous trepidation, our hero descended 
the stairs, for the sight of Graham reminded him 
unpleasantly of sword-canes and pistols. 

In the hall Pomp handed him his hat—there 
was but one glove in it—here was a dilemma! 

** Pomp, you rascal, where is my other glove? 
They were both in my hat when I gave it to you.” 

Pomp chuckled, but did not speak. Theodore 
Alonzo waxed fierce. He knit his brows and 
looked daggers at the good-natured negro, who 
stood grinning and acting pantomime. 

* You stole it, you black rascal. Heavens!” 
exclaimed the perplexed dandy, as he held the odd 
glove between his finger and thumb; “ heavens! 
the Jast of my Alexandres!” 

‘Ki, massa, you bin gwine knock down dis 
here child for noffin. You jus like Pomp’s old 
grandmudder, what go look here, look dar, look 
ebery where for spectacles, an dey all de time on 
top her head.” 

‘““Why did you not tell me that before?” 
While taking the glove from where it was perched 
on his toupee, Theodore Alonzo thought he heard 
a footstep on the stairs. “ Open the door, I tell 
you,” cried he, savagely. Pomp obeyed, and the 
next instant it was closed forever on ‘Theodore 
Alonzo Grimes. 

The rain was pouring in torrents, and poor 
Grimes had forgotten his umbrella, in anxiety 
about his glove. He strode to Broadway, every 
omnibus was filled—every driver shook his head— 
there was no help for it—Theodore Alonzo must 
walk, and forlorn was his plight after threading 
his way from Waverley Place to Warren-street. 

Some two weeks afterwards, while he was 
thinking who he should next ask for the loan of a 
trifle, to be paid with interest from the proceeds of 
his land in ‘Texas !—he took up a paper, and read 
this announcement— 

‘“ Married, this morning, in Grace Church, 
Gordon Graham, Esq., to Emily Stanton. At the 
same time and place, Henry Wharton, to Catha- 
rine, daughter of the Hon. Herbert Lansing.” 

Theodore sighed deeply as he thought of the 
lost sixty thousand, and counted up the many ten 
dollarses he had uselessly paid Thorburn for rare 
and beautiful flowers. 


I LOVE NOT SADNESS. 


From the German. 





BY ANNA. 





Wuart casteth down my heart— 
Shadeth my soul, 
Causeth the gloom-clouds over it to roll, 
And the sad sorrow-drop all motiveless to start? 


Sadness, why come to me? 
I love thee not! 
I would that on the earth there were no spot 
Where thou could’st victims find, heirs to thy misery ! 
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IT will not own thy sway! 
For black despair 
Is thy liege master, and his load of care 
Upon the hearts of all is borne, who tread thy way! 


Then, Gloominess, farewell ; 
No more will I 
Sit droopingly beneath thy pall, but fly— 
Seek Cheerfulness, and in her sweet influence dwell! 
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SPEED, GALLANT BARK! 
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Speed, gallant bark! there ’s a seat at the board, 








of Which the dame and the damsel reserve for their lord; 
me And the fond-hearted maiden is sighing in vain, 

- To welcome her long-absent lover again. 
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Speed, gallant bark! though the land is afar, 

And the storm-clouds above thee have veiled every star, 
The needle shall guide thee, the helm shall direct, 

And the God of the tempest thy pathway protect! 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


Arrit.—“ Tearfully-smiling,” espiégle among the 
months; coquette in the sober-suited train of annual sis- 
ters; coaxer forth of new, lilac-shaded bonnets, only for 
the pleasure of spoiling them; winter robed in airy green, 
and scented with few-and-far-between violets; how shall 
we propitiate thy freakishness? How may thy favorite 
daughters—changeable as thyself—get leave and courage 
to wear the pretty lendings into which they are tempted 
by thy flitting smiles? Shall we build an April pyramid, 
rationally founded upon India rubbers, and topped off with 
an umbrella; or picture for thy shrine a fair consumptive 
girl, dressed for thy delusive walks in a shadowy shawl, and 
shod with paper-soled slippers? April—dcar (costly) god- 
dess! hear! 

Shall we, faute de mieux, borrow an invocation in- 
tended for somebody else ? 


O thou, for whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly ‘mong myrtles, 
What time thou wanderest at eventide 
Through sunny meadows, that outskirt the side 
Of thine enmossed realms ; O thou to whom 
Broad-leaved fig-trees even now toredoom 
Thei. vipened fruitage ; yellow-girted bees 
Their golden honey-combs ; our village leas 
Their fairest-blossomed beans and poppied corn; 
The chuckling linnet its five young unborn, 
To sing for thee; low creeping strawberries 
Their summer coolness; pent-up butterflies 
Their freckled wings ; yea, the fresh budding year 
All its completions—be quickly vear, 
By every wind that nuds the mountain pine, 
O focester divine! 
But the prettiest spring-thought is Shakspeare’s, after all: 
O, how this spring of Love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April vs 3 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And, by and by, a cloud takes all away! 
And from the numerous allusions to April to be found in 
his poems, we perceive that the changeful month had a 
special charm for his delicate fancy. 


PARADISE AND THE Per1t.—One of the charming things 
of 1848's April is to be the Cantata inspired by this beau- 
tiful poem, which is to be given by the American Institute 
on the 4th, with all the advantage of orchestral and choral 
accompaniment which our city affords. The subject is 
exquisitely poetical, and the portion of the poem selected 
and adapted for the arias and chorusses, are the choicest 
morceaux. Perhaps Moore never wrote anything in which 
his exquisite play of fancy and felicity of expression were 
more upparent; and the sympathetic taste and genius of 
Robert Schuman have added the charm of delicate 
music, in which the rhythm and melody of the verse will 
be only heightened, not disguised. Mr. Meiggs is deter- 
mined to give the Cantata in unsurpassable style, and we 
prognosticate for him the most gratifying success. 


Funerat Honors Tro Mr. Apams.—Perhaps our city 
has seldom witnessed a ceremonial more dignified and 
striking than the grand procession held on Wednesday, 
March 8th, in honor of the most distinguished patriot our 
country has seen since Washington. The weather was 
delightful. and the public mind seemed to be unusually im- 
pressed with the solemnity of the occasion. The military 
part of the show was splendid. and the presence of Mr. 
Clay, among those who followed the honored dead, gave 
additional interest to the scene. One thing, and one only, 
struck us as being in wretched taste—the eight fantastic 
mummers, in dresses that must have belonged to the pro- 
perties of some theatre, who led the black-trapped horses 
that drew the hearse. By what rule could sucha solecism 
be justified? Mr. Adams’s noble efforts in favor of the 
colored race were ill typified by this childish show. The 
negroes of the Amistad, whom he triutnphantly defended 
in the very face of the bitterest popular odium, should 
rather have appeared as mourners in the train—we doubt 
not they would have been sincere ones, if they understood 
their debt to one of their greatest benefactors. The severe 
simplicity of Mr. Adams’s taste, rendered this gaudy child- 
ishness the more anomalous. We should be glad to know 
whence the idea originated. 


Fancy Batit.—This great affair can only be described 
by the — phrases used by the newspapers on 
1 





similar occasions. We hear of nothing to distinguish jt 
from every other affair of the same sort that has ever 
happened. Every imaginable splendor was devised ; every- 
body put on the very grandest, or oddest, or most pictu- 
resque or most becoming, or most Judicrous costume they 
could find ; Miss looked beautiful ; Miss horrid ; 
Mr. was silly ; Mr. fascinating, &c. &c. When 
anything original is struck out, on such an occasion, our 
readers shall be duly informed. 


A MOOTED POINT DECIDED.—So much debate has been 
held as to the proper pronunciation of the name of a new 
heroine who has shot suddenly to the zenith of popularity, 
that we are glad to have so excellent authority as the fol- 
lowing for a final decision. We clip from the Boston 
Transcript. 

“ * Jane Eyre.’—A correspondent hands us the following 
quotation from Maunder's Treasury of Knowledge, to il- 
lustrate the pronunciation of a word, in regard to which 
‘a distressed father of a family * addressed us yesterday : 

“*The tender heir of Baron Eyre of Ayr, Justice in eyre, 
ere he sallies forth to take the air, follows Dr. Hunter's 
advice, and airs his pocket-handkerchief.’ 

“So the mooted point is settled, and peopl2 must hence- 
forth say, Jane Air.” 


Atrocious.—A gentleman being asked, the other 
evening, whether it was proper to offer refreshments at the 
whist-table, said he thought anything but Card-or-mum seed 
would be inadmissible. 


New PuBLisHiInc nouse.—Our friend Mr. Putnam, 
late of Wiley & Putnam, has opened a new and elegant 
establishment, at No. 155 Broadway, for the publishing 
and importation of books. The contested point whether 
authors and publishers are natural enemies or mutual 
friends. must be definitively settled, before we can know 
whether to congratulate or condole with the professors 
of pen-craft upon this addition to the number of literary 
foster-fathers. We are able to testify, however. to the 
gentlemanly and even kind manner in which Mr. Putnam 
treats his clients. His experience and connexions abroad 
must give him great advantages in the purchase of foreign 
books 


WituuMms Cottece.—We have received a catalogue 
of this College. whose surroundings are enshrined in one 
of the most luminous corners of our memory of the pictu- 
resque; and we cannot but notice the extreme elegance 
with which the pamphlet—always, we believe, the work 
of the students—is executed. We are glad to see that a 
love of the beautiful is not discouraged among the young 
men at Williams. Indeed, how could it be. when nature 
and art—grand old hills—magnificent trees—gardens and 
conservatories of rare plants,—and all that taste and sci- 
ence can devise—are daily making their inevitable im- 
pression upon the plastic minds there congregated? Why 
should we not look to the institution which had the honor 
of furnishing the pioneers in American Missions, to send 
forth, at no distant date, artists and poets, whose conse- 
crated genius, fostered under such auspices, may bless the 
world by the influences which belong to the mission of 
Art? All that is good and beautiful, pursued legitimately, 
tends to one great end—the purification—elevation—sal- 
vation of man. 


On pir.—It is said that Mrs. Ellet is preparing a bi- 
ographical account of the women who were distinguished 
during the Revolution, for which materials are furnished in 
great abundance by their descendants. From our know- 
ledge of Mrs. Ellet’s talent and industry, we cannot but 
expect a very interesting work; and we hear that some 
of the most eminent men in the United States are warmly 
engaged in procuring family records, and other sources of 
information for the undertaking. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
As a general apology to many esteemed contributors, 
whose proffered favors we have been compelled lately to 
decline, we may say here, that our acceptances have al- 
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ready been so numerous, that if the manufacture of gold 
pens were suddenly to stop, in consequence of the ex- 
haustion of the mines; or crow-quills to become hope- 
lessly dear from the crows having been stripped before 
Valentine’s day, we should still be able to furnish our mill 
with dainty MSS. for a year to come, at least in some de- 
partments of literature. So that one and all must accept 
the mercantile excuse of a glut in the market, instead 
of a separate note apiece, which we are wholly unable to 
return. Many articles will be found with our publisher; 
many Others will delight, instruct, move or astonish our 
readers, in due season. 

Besides the contributions which are declined on account 
of want of space, we have a number which, though not 
destitute of merit, lack character, aim, point, distinctness, 
or some other indispensable requisite. To write is easy, 
as the immense amount which pours in upon us daily 
sufficiently evinces; and even to write well, as to style, is 
not very difficult, as we must think after reading so many 
happily-expressed pages. But the true point is, to say 
something When we write; to leave a mark on the reader’s 
mind; to give him a new idea, or an old one in a new 
light; to help his perceptions of truth—whether in morals, 
manners, art, literature, or whatever else may interest 
him. In poetry, we hold that a description of sunset, for 
instance, which does not add a charm to some reader's 
next view of sunset, is so much paper wasted, for every- 
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body but the writer. To him it has a value, and his port- 
folio is the place for it. The practice of expressing our 
best thoughts in the best manner we are able, whether in 
prose or verse, cannot be too highly commended: the 
wisdom of giving them to the world is more questionable. 
As to mediocre poetry, (one of our daily trials !) let us quote 
from a critical article in the Literary World: 


“A poem of twenty lines, spirited, intense, and exube- 
rantly suggestive alike to feeling and to thought, is a poem 
of a higher order than an epic in twenty books that proves 
any intellectual proposition whatever, if the said epic does 
not make its reader something of a poet himself while he 
peruses it! A versified moral treatise may be eminently 
poetic; but it is not, therefore, a poem. The poem of 
twenty lines may suggest twenty such treatises, in minds 
which are quickened by the fire of sentiment delivered in 
its intensity from the soul of the true poet . We 
will not recognise the creative element of poetry, in a 
work of mere intellectual mosaic and verbal ingenuity.” 


We may repeat here, what must be obvious to every 
one who reflects for a moment, that it is wholly out of 
our power to preserve and return every trifle that is sent 
us voluntarily and without request on our part. If a short 
poem be not worth copying, it is surely not worth offering 
to a Magazine. We do our best, but are unable to keep 
pace with the flood. 
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A Summer in Scotianp. By Jacob Abbott. New-York: 


Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 


Good sense, sympathy, candor, kindness—such are the 
qualities which mark every work of Mr. Jacob Abbott's 
which we have ever seen. This book of travels is no 
exception; it is all it pretends to be, and the minuteness 
of its descriptions is such, that those who expect ever to 
travel over the ground it describes—including Liverpool, 
York, Newcastle, Edinburgh, the Scottish Lochs, the He- 
brides, Inverness,—not to mention fifty places more,— 
cannot do better than buy it at once, to read while pre- 
paring, and to study on the voyage. It is got up in very 
pretty style, with a vignette representing the landing of 
passengers at Staffa. 


ADVENTURES IN Mexico AND THE Rocky Mountains. By 
George F. Ruxton, Esq., Member of the Geographical 
Society, the Ethnological Society, etc. New-York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

Mr. Ruxton is neither very brilliant nor very deep; he 
could not have written Eothen or Typee, or a Journey 
from Cornhill to Cairo; but he is honest, modest, and ob 
serving. and commands his reader’s respect by these quali- 
ties. Everything that concerns Mexico is interesting at 
the present juncture, when some “ enterprising’ people 
are beginning to lay out towns there (on paper) to be sold 
in city lots as soon as the country becomes ours. Mr. 
Ruxton gives no very flattering account of our compatriots 
that are to be. 


Hor# Brsitice Quoripian#.—Daily Scripture Readings, 
of the late Thomas Chalmers, D.D.. LL.D. In three 
Volumes, Vol. Ul. New-York, Harper & Brothers. 

The comments and explanations of Chalmers upon the 

Holy Scriptures cannot but be valuable to all who revere 

religion and virtue. The life of Dr. Chalmers gave value 

to his: thoughts, for it is only by “doing” the “ will,” that 
we can truly “ know of the doctrine.” 


AvURELIAN, oR, Rome in THE Tuirp Century. 
lam Ware. New-York; C.S. Francis & Co. 
Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra, has taken its place be- 
side the standard fictions which scholars have written to 
illustrate the periods of classic and oriental civilization. 
Lockhart’s Valerius. Croly’s drama of Catiline, and the 
more recent work of Mr. Herbert, entitled The Roman 
Traitor, are read with an interest, and written with a care 


By Wil- 





naturally inspired by the historical grandeur of the times 
and people to which they refer. Zenobia, from the au- 
thenticity of its details, the interest of its narrative, and 
the singular purity of its style, has been recognised as an 
entirely successful contribution to this noble department 
of literature. The work before us was originally published 
under the name of Probus. In England it was re-printed 
with the more appropriate and significant title of Aurelian. 
In giving a new edition to the public, the author and pub- 
lishers have very wisely adopted the latter name. The 
work is a sequel to Zenobia, and characterized by the 
same chaste elegance of diction and minute familiarity 
with the places and persons commemorated. It cannot 
fail to receive, in its new and attractive shape, the same 
general welcome bestowed at its first appearance. 


MNEMOTECHRY, OR THE ART OF Memory, Theoretical and 
Practical, on the basis of the most recent discoveries 
and improvements in Europe and America; compris- 
ing the principles of the art as applied to Ancient 
History, &c., &c., &c., &c., &c.,&c. With a Mnemo- 
technic Dictionary. By Pliny Miles. New-York: 
Printed for the author, by Wiley and Putnain. 

We set out to copy the title-page of this resuscitation 
of Fauvel-Gouraud, but found the enumeration of the 
wonders to be accomplished would of itself make a long 
‘notice. One part of the author’s name is justified by his 
‘lengthiness’; his readers must judge whether the other 
is well supported by his learning, taste and ingenuity. To 
us, we confess the attempt to remember things that ought 
to interest us,—and which if they do not interest us in some 
way are not worth knowing, to us, at least—by combining 
them with puerile stuff. seems a mode of remembering 


which could have no other effect than to strip every subject _ 


of its dignity, its instructiveness, its every charm. ‘The 
man who would consent to commit poetry to memory by 
the rules laid down in this and similar books, could relish 
no poetry that might not have been made by one of Bab- 
bage’s machines. We look upon all these attempts as 
nothing more than various forms of the materialistic and 
desecrating spirit of our age, and, we are sorry to add, our 
country. 


LamarTine’s History or THE Gironpists. New-York: 


Harper and Brothers. 
M. De La Martine is acknowledged to be the person best 
fitted to write a history of the French Revolution which 
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should interest and delight all parties. His poetical taste 
is unquestioned; his sympathies are warm and generous ; 
his political bias by no means blind or unquestioning; and 
his truth and candor undoubted. Perhaps the romantic 
turn which has always been evident in his writings, was 
not the least haypy element for this work ; for who can at 
once write coolly and well of occurrences so stupendous ? 
The author has wisely given an extremely personal char- 
acter to the book, so that it may in fact be considered as 
a tissue of memoirs, delicately interwoven with the public 
history of the time. It has the authenticity of history, 
with the charm of biography, and we call it very delightful 
reading. 
A Curistmas Greetinc—Thirteen New Stories, from 
the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen. New-York : 
C. 8. Francis & Co. 

One of the most charming autobiographies of the day 
is “The True Story of My Life,” by the Danish poet, 
Andersen; and among the striking facts there narrated 
with so much feeling and simplicity, is the extraordinary 
popularity of his stories for children. Indeed, although his 
literary fame ostensibly rests upon his romance, “ The ln- 
provisatore,” he seems to have become known in the 
north of Europe chiefly through his felicitous invention as 
a story-teller. He was accustomed to repeat these little 
fictions at royal tables, and amid groups of delighted chil- 
dren, at Christmas. Undoubtedly they owed not a little 
of their charm, on such occasions, to the manner and 
voice of the speaker; yet the fine observing faculties and 
eminent truthfulness and love which distinguish Andersen's 
character, admirably fit him to write for the young. The 
volumes of his tales heretofore published, have been very 
popular; and we doubt not such will be the case with the 
little book before us, which is issued in a very neat style, 
as one of Francis & Co’s Little Library. 


But.ier’s Hupisras—handsomely got up by the Messrs. 
Appleton, is a standard library book, but not of a class 
which we can commend to our lady readers. It acquired 
its reputation at a period when coarseness was considered 
no drawback upon humor, and when learning excused the 
absence of taste and delicacy. 


A System or Eneouisn Versirication, containing Rules 
for the Structure of the different kinds of Verse, il 
lustrated by numerous examples from the best Poets. 
By Erastus Everett, A.M. New-York: D. Appleton 
and Co. 

Shall we be considered impertinent if we advise—if we 
beg—if we pray—every one of our poetical correspondents 
who is not yet thoroughly acquainted with the art and 
mystery of verse-building, to buy this little book ‘at’ once, 
and use it up, completely up—before attempting another 
stanza? Then, nothing but ideas will be wanting! Mr. 
Everett deserves all thanks for the zeal and faithfulness 
with which he has executed his work; and, without going 
into a general voucher for its irrefragable accuracy, we 
must think he has produced an excellent manual. 


RaTionaLe or Crime, and its appropriate Treatment; be- 
ing a treatise on Criminal Jurisprudence, considered 
in relation to Cerebral Organization. By M. B. Samp- 
son. From the second London edition. With Notes 
and Illustrations, by E.W. Farnham, Matron of Mount 
Pleasant State Prison. Embellished with Portraits. 
New-York : D. Appleton and Co., 200 Broadway. 


The subjects discussed in this volume are of the highest 
interest, and the capacity of the author and editor indis- 
putable. Every word of Mrs. Farnham’s on the treatment 
of criminals, derives convincing weight from the wonder- 
ful success which attended her efforts at Sing-Sing; success 
which could only be appreciated fully by those who visited 
the Female Prison often enough during ber administration, 
to see the discipline of love in its gradual and ever-pro- 
gressive operation—melting the hardest hearts, and bring- 
ing conviction to the most depraved consciences. Whiat- 
ever mmay be thought of the theory advocated by herself 





and Mr. Sampson, and others of the same school, the result 


of its application, by means of the commanding intellect, } 


high moral purpose, and peculiar adaptedness of Mrs, 


Farnham, has been little less than miraculous in our eyes, ' 


Less than this we could not say, with any justice to our 
deep conviction of the great service rendered to the state by 
the labors of Mrs. Farnham. 


Cuapman’s American Drawine-Boox, No.2. J. 8. Red- 
field, Clinton Hall. 


Tue Arcuirect—a series of Original Designs for Domes- 
tic and Ornamental Cottages connected with Land- 
scape Gardening. Adapted to the United States. By 
William H. Ranlett. Vol. If, No. L New-York: 
W. H. Graham, Tribune Buildings. 


Tue American ArcutitTect, comprising Original Designs 
of Country Residences, adapted to the taste and cir- 
cumstances of the Merchant, the Farmer, and Me- 
chanic. By J. W. Ritch, Architect. New-York: C. 
M. Saxton, 205 Broadway. 


Lanpscape Views or New-Enetanp. Edited by George 
C. Morgan. New-York: Morgan and Waterhouse, 
221 Pearl-street. 

It is pleasant to watch the rapid improvement in art 
evinced by the works whose titles we have here enume- 
rated. A few years ago, and with at least as much pre- 
tension, we should have had, instead of the graceful and 
elegant designs here offered, clumsy, indistinct, shabby 
drawings, deficient in all that the instructed eye requires, 
and showing but too plainly that the men with money to 
spend had not yet demanded anything higher. 

Here we have, in Chapman’s American Drawing Book, 
the most graceful and elegant drawing, accompanied by 
directions so minute and judicious, that really, in presenting 
the work to a young person of ordinary intelligence who 
had ever taken pencil in hand, we should feel that we had 
bestowed a magic key to the once occult art of Design; 
since a little patience and perseverance alone would be 
required to give insight into the principles and facility in 
the practice of this delightful accomplishment. In our last 
we had occasion warmly to commend Abbott’s Drawing 
Cards, for beginners, and we take equal pleasure in recom- 
mending Chapman’s work to scholars somewhat more ad- 
vanced. 

The Architect is a work of great excellence and elegance 


in its way. The plates are large and various; the designs . 


tasteful, and suited to all shades of ability as to cost; and 
the letter-press full of good sense, exceedingly well ex- 
pressed. “Man,” says the Introduction to this second 
volume, “the most intelligent of all the living creatures 
that inhabit the earth, is the only one that makes mistakes 
in constructing an edifice for himself and his young!” 
We may hope the multiplication of works like the Archi- 
tect, will cause these blunders to be less frequent in future. 

The American Architect, with less beauty of execution, 
is nevertheless a handsome and useful work, designed for 
a similar end—the encouragement of a taste in building, 
from which persons of limited means have hitherto con- 
sidered themselves debarred. 


PicrortaL History or Enauanp—No. 44, and last. Har- 
per and Brothers. 


Three numbers appearing at once, of this linked and 
long-drawn-out work, warned us that its days did “ appro- 
pinque an end;” and so it proves, for we have here an 
elegant title-page and copious index, fitting the book for 
the binder. We expect to meet it everywhere hereafter, 
like the engravings of the Art-Union, and we know of no 
History of England more worthy of Russia leather and gold. 

Since writing the above, we have received a handsomely 
bound copy of the work. which we gladly enshrine among 
our library treasures. This is a work that can never de- 
cline in value, since it embodies the quintessence of all 
that has yet been written on the subject. Future Michelets 
will refer to it as the foundation of their philosophical 
speculations on the genius of the English nation. 
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of the plate is furnished by Mr. F. C. Woodworth. | 
—‘ Pardoned” is the expressive title of the second | 
engraving, in illustration of which Mrs. Embury 
furnishes a literary “fragment.” ‘The other illus- | 
trations are a fashion plate and several wood 

cuts.—Among the contributors we find names of 

which any imegazine might be proud—W. Gil- 

more Simms, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Ellet, the 

editor, Miss Mills, Ralph Hoyt, Mrs. Hewitt, and | 
others. Alogether the “ Union” seems to be ad- 

mirably conducted, and is or ought to be liberally 

supported.—Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 


Tue Union Macazine continues to advance in 
strength, attraction and popularity. There is no 
falling off—no inequality of execution on the part 
of the editor or publisher. ‘The March number 
contains two engravings, designed by Matteson: 
“ Steps to Ruin,” engraved by Doney—and “ Par- 
doned,” from the burin of Osborn.—There are 
besides several minor illustrations, interspersed in 
the text. The table of contents is really excelsior, 
from such pens as that of Simms, Miss Sedgwick, 
&c.— Waterbury American, Waterbury, Conn. 


Tue Union Macazine.—The March number is 
fully equal to any that has preceded it, both in its 
literary and artistical departments.— National 
Era, Washington, D. C. 


The March number of the “* Union Magazine,” 
edited by Mrs. Kirkland, has been received. The 
embellishments, ‘* Steps to Ruin” and ‘‘ Pardoned,”’ 
are very fine. We have not had time to look over 
the contents, but judging from the names of the 
writers, have no doubt of their excellence — Torch 
Light, Hagerstown, Md. 


Tue Union Maeazine for the present month is 
acapital number. The elegant wood engravings 
of this work form a pleasing feature, and the em- 
bellishments generally are of the highest style. 
“Steps to Ruin” and “ Pardoned,” in this number, 
have a voice for the heart as well as a lesson for 
the eye. The literary contents—at least what we 
have read—are of a high order.— Saturday Ram- 
bler, Boston, Mass. 


Union Macazine, for March, has come to us in | 


its usual attractive style. It is difficult to conceive 
of any further improvement which can be made 


in this popular Magazine. It is to us a perfect 


mystery how so much original reading and such 
superb plates can be afforded at so low a price as 
$3 00 per annum.—Danvers Courier, Danvers, 
Mass. 


Tue Union Macazine.—We have received the 
March number of this elegant magazine, which 
stands in the front rank of the periodical literature 
of this country. It is edited by Mrs. Kirkland, 
whose name is a sufficient guaranty for the excel- 
lence of the work. The publisher, Israel Post, 
Esq., is eminently qualified for his share of the 
business; and the elegant execution of the book, 
as well as the promptness of its appearance, at- 
tests his faithfulness. The engravings of the 
March number are, the last of the series of “‘ Steps 


| to Ruin,” an instructive picture, too sadly true—a 


fine line engraving, ‘* Pardoned”—and an elegant 
colored fashion plate ; besides initial and other il- 
lustrations.—Lynn News, Lynn, Mass. 


Tue Union Macazine.—March.—Israel Post, 
140 Nassau street.—The Earl of Warwick was a 
kingmaker —Israel Post is a magazine-maker. He 
is connected with several, and all, we believe, 
have been, and are, prosperous. The Union is so, 
and deserves to be. The contents are original, and 
by the elite of the talented of the magazine writ- 
ers—male and female. The embellishments are, 
generally, of a high order of talent. In the present 
number, is the last of a series of pictorial ser- 
mons, called ‘ Steps to Ruin.” It is the last step, 
that which takes the backslider from time to eter- 
nity. The next is called ‘“ Pardoned,” a well- 
imagined subject. The Parisian plate of fashions 
is, as usual, beautiful; and there are, besides, 
eight wood engravings.— The Atlas, N. Y. 


Union Macazine for March has made its ap- 
pearance. It isembellished with several handsome 
engravings, among which is a superb fashion plate. 
The contents of the number before us are pleas- 
ing and instructing. We consider the Union 
Magazine one of the best literary publications of 
America.— The Salem Sunbeam, Salem, N. J. 


TERMS OF THE UNION MAGAZINE. 


One copy one year, in advance, 
One copy two years, “ 
‘Two copies one year, 

Five ‘é ‘<“ 

Eight “ “ 


Twelve * 66 


GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE. 


We will give the person sending us the largest club of subscribers to this Magazine, with the cash 
at the above rates during the time ending the Ist of May, 1348, the engraving of the United States 
Senate Chamber, containing the correct portraits of ninety-seven distinguished gentlemen, then in 
the Senate Chamber, at the time of Mr. Clay’s farewell speech. The engraving measures thirty-two 
by forty inches, engraved by Thomas Doney, and published by E. Anthony, with a splendid gilt 
frame ; the engraving and frame costing $27 00, which we will deliver free of freight or expense, in 
any way to the person entitled to it, at any place within the United States; and it will also constitute 
the person sending the money, a life subscriber to the Union Magazine. The picture and frame can 


© seen at any time at E. Anthony’s Daguerreotype 


Address, post-paid, 


Establishment, 247 Broadway, New-York. 


ISRAEL POST, 140 Nassau-street, New-York. 
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La Fioraja. By J. Bayard Taylor. . - 145 | Bachelors’ Wives. By Mrs. C. 1. Butler. . 174 

Charade. . : , ; . 150 | Suffering. By Mrs. Elizabeth Emmet. . 182 

The Hindoo Auchorite. By Mrs. L. Maria | The Captive of Perote. A Ballad. By W. J 
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Toa Young Lady. By Z. Barton Stout. . 153 | A Song. From the Sanskrit of ‘the Uttara Z 

The Fairies. By David Rice, M.D. . . 154 Rama Charitra. By Caleb Lyon, U.S. 

Jenny Lind. By Geo. W. Curtis. . . ASS Consul at Shang- Hai, China. . 184 

Responsibility. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 159 |The Lost Glove. (See the Engraving.) By 
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The Gate of Tears. By Miss L.O.Hunter. 165 I Love not Sadness. By Anna. ‘ 187 

Sunday in the Country. By the Editor. . 166 Music. Speed, Gallant Bark. Poetry by SB 
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EMBELLISHMENTS. 
THE LOST GLOVE. Designed by T.H. Matteson. Engraved by H.&. Sadd. 
MEMORY. Designed by T. H. Matteson. Engraved by R. Hinshelwood. 
Fashions. Two figures. Engraved by W.S. Barnard. Colored by T. P. Spearing. 
La Frorasa. Engraved by B. F. Childs. 
Tue Farmirs. Engravedby P. Loomis. 
Tue New Metvsina. Engraved by P. Loomis. 
Woman’s Srnere. Engraved by P. Loomis. 
Bacnexors’ Wives. Engraved by B. F. Childs. 
Tue Captive Atone in nis Ceti, Engraved by P. Loomis. 
A Marv Came to Revease nim From wis Cuains. Engraved by P. Loomis. 
Tue Carrive CALLED on By THE SavaGe Heapsman IN nis CeLu. Engraved by. P. Loomis. 
A Sonc. From tue Sanskrit Urrara Cuarirra. Engraved by B. F. Childs. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHIONS. 


Toilette de bal. Robe of green satin, trimmed en tablier, with bouquets of violets covered with lace. 
Corsage plain, very low, w ith lace ina point. Opera cloak of white cashmere, with a border in red and 
green, with a small pelerine cape, pointed to the waist, trimmed all round w ith a narrow fringe with 
heading. A crown of violets in the coiffure. 

Robe of rose-colored satin, the skirt long and plain; over-skirt of white crape, reaching a little below 
the knee, caught up on each side witha trimming of pink and white ribbon. Corsage low and pointed, 
draped from the shoulder to the waist. Crown of rosesin the coiffure. 





CONTRIBUTORS. 
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‘ MRs. L. MARIA CHILD. W. GILMORE SIMMs. 

et MRs. L. H. SIGOURNEY. DAVID RICE, M. D. 

iY i MRs. EMMA C. EMBURY. J. H. HOPKINS. 
+ MRs, C. H. BUTLER. ; CALEB LYON. 
ah: | MRs. ELIZABETH EMMET Z. BARTON STOUT. 
MRs. JANE C. CAMPBELL. CLARK JILLSON. 
: - MRS. E. P. REQUA. ROSWELL PARK. 
{ MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. kK. R. M. 

: MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. ANNA. 

J. BAYARD TAYLOR. MRs.’C. M. KIRKLAND. 


GEORGE W. CURTIS. 
*,* A specimen number wil! be sent to any one wishing to see it, on application tothe pu lisher, post-paid. 


{cj It is particularly requested, that persons wishing to communicate with the Eprror on any sulject connected 
the Union Migazine, would do so through the Pustisuer, 149 Nassau-street. 














